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WHEN 


Tris would be a happy New Year if we all knew 
how much canned food would be eaten in 1928. (( Lack- 
ing that. forecast, what guidance is there in the hind 
sight of experience? @ A shade too little food is a 
healthier diet than a little too much. True for individ- 
uals, this holds good equally for the whole consuming 
market. @ The program of the canned foods industry | 
for 1928 should be “quality ir everything, and not too | Wes 
much of anything.” Putting quality first is an excellent | se 
brake on producing more than people will use. This | . 
program will make 1928 a good year, and still leave a 
chance for better years to follow. 


QUALITY is a good Canco word applied to Canco 
cans, to the speed and reliability of can deliveries, to 
the precision of Canco closing machines, or to the spirit Taed 
and competence of Canco service. You will find it has §e, 
a real bearing on ‘your prosperity and peace of mind 

in the coming year. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE © BLACK IRON © GALVANIZED IRON | FIBRE 
METAL SIGNS anp DISPLAY FIXTURES 


4 American Can Company will entertaim Thursday, January 26th 
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You can now 
from coast for only 


| 


CT An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


On DeceMBeER 1, 1927, telephone rates on calls 
to points 390 miles or more away were again 
substantially reduced. The day station to 
station rate from coast to coast is now only 
$9. Other typical station to station day rates 
are: Baltimore to Los Angeles, $8.25. Seattle 
to Chicago, $6.50. Denver to New York, $6.00. 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $7.75. Cleveland to 
Omaha, $3.25. Minneapolis to St. Louis, $2.30. 
Night rates—less. 


The greater the distance, the greater the sav- 
ing by these new rates—in long trips, 
time and expense. 


Saysa large fruit, vegetableand produce house, 
“All of our buying is done by Long Distance.”’ 

An automobile manufacturer, “‘It reduces 
distance to nothing, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our dealers . . . just as 
though they were at the plant.”’ 

A large paper company, ‘Telephone selling 
has become a necessity. Hours are saved this 
way. Selling cost reduced.”’ 

What distant call now would make a needed 
appointment, close a pending purchase or 
make a sale? Calling by number takes less 
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DO To control the percentage of peas split in thrashing? 


To control the loss of unthrashed peas in the vines? 
YOU To operate your viners at maximum capacity? 
To reduce the friction loss in your viners? 


WISH 


To reduce your annual replacement of viner parts? 


If you do 


VISIT OUR BOOTH CHICAGO, JANUARY 23rd to 27th, 1928 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MICH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 
LE 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 
sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


MM 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 
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A WEDGE 


for New Business 


ONSIDER the Wheeling container made 

from bright, well-coated prime tin plate. It 
lends conviction to the message of quality your 
label carries. It helps the boys in the territory — 
especially in the closing argument for new busi- 
ness. It insures adequate protection for your prod- 
uct from factory kitchen to home. 


You pay no premium for Wheeling Quality. 
One raw material source, plus a capacity for pro- 
duction which gives you cans on time, insures 
economical purchase. Let us quote on your re- 


quirements! 
Wheeling 
Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


“Ne 
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MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Portland, Maine 

Morral Bros. Oct. 1, 1927 
Morral, Ohio Nov. 9, 1926 
Good Morning: 

Referring to your inquiry the working of the new Morral Corn Sone aac 
Cutter with the spur feed wheels, we wish to say that we are highly ral, io 
pleased with the machine you installed for us this season. Gentlemen: 

This is by far the best feed that we have seen on any Cutter The Morral Double Huskers and Morral Cutters installed in our 


and you may be interested in knowing that the machine handled 


all sizes of corn without clogging whatever. We had a lot of very canneries have fulfilled all claims made by you. We find their cap- 


smali corn this year and many nubbius, and even these fed in the acity large, their waste negligible, and their operation economical. 
machine 100%. Moreover, we were delighted at the adaptability of the machine to 
You have made a vast improvement over the old type feed, a simple and economical layout. 
and we congratulate you on this. Yours truly 
With kindnest regards, we are senitniiie. Burnham & Morrill Co. 
W C. Pressing Co. Geo. B. Morrill, President 


H. G. Pressing 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS Fndry., & Mach., CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


LANDRETH 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to busmess, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our 144th year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


144 years in the Seed Business BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA . 


» 
PATENTED 
: 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF 


HUSKER 


By The Corn It Saves 


Corn Packers generally have accepted without complaint a waste equivalent to 
from 1% to 3 cases per ton with hand labor, and from 3 to 6 cases per ton with 
former machines, because it had no expectation of remedying what it regarded 
as an unavoidable condition. 

TUC Husker saves for the canner out of the corn what formerly has gone on the 
stack enough to pay the entire husking cost. 


This startling and revolutionary principle of automatic adjustment for various 
sizes of ears, and which substitutes scientific accuracy for the faulty discreation 
of indifferent transient labor, is an exclusive feature of TUC Husker that is fully 
protected by adjudicated patents. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BLDG., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Undoubtedly, you will be at Chicago attend- 
ing the Convention January 23rd to 27th. So 
will the MONITOR and our representatives, with 
something new as usual. 


Come in and lock your coat safely on our 
rack. You are welcome. 


Notice the new size of String Bean Cutter. 
Something for the large packer. 


Lookover the improved Universal Pea and 
Bean washer. 


Other improvements will be pointed out to 
you. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. SPECIAL AGENTS 
K. . Inc., Balto. Md. 
P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. | Gray inc., 726 Harrison St. 
UNTLEY MFG. CO. LTD, (Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Cnt. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. —_—__—— Cannon Supply Co., 
MEET US AT BOOTH 12-13 AT THE BIG SHOW Sait Lake City, Utah 
IN CHICAGO, JANUARY 23-27 1928 


= 
| In The Big City This Year. ‘ 
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Southern Can Customers 
_ Enjoy Incomparable Service 


“By every commonly accepted method of measuring an in- 
tangible thing like Service, YOU EXCELL”, a good cus- 


tomer tells us. 


Our new Building provides space admittedly superior to most Can Manufac- 
turing Plants. Three miles of railroad track on our 68-acre tract of land per- 
mits us to load cars in anticipation of Canners’ needs and forward immediate- 
ly on receipt of shipping instructions. Such ample loading facilities, when 
coordinated with assured productive capacity, enabled us to establish a record 
during the recent canning season of shipping practically every carload ordered 
the day instructions were received. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


> 
—! 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


S OTHERS SEE US—The Editor of Modern Mer- 
A chant and Grocery World dearly loves to lambast 

the canners as an industry; and while this may 
not be pleasant to “take,” still something may be 
learned from it. In his most recent issue he says, under 
the heading: 


Canned Foods Packers Are Pretty Poor Specimens 


“If the packers of canned foods could only 
have their business managed for them by some- 
body else, the industry would be in infinitely better 
position. I believe it to be true that there is only 
one business in the world worse managed than the 
canned foods packing business and that is the 
farming business. The men who run one line ap- 
pear to be about like those running the other. 
Both, after a short year on something, will greatly 
increase their acreage the next year, for instance, 
apparently in the blind belief that they are the 
only people thinking of it. A thousand gluts have 
been produced in precisely this way. 


Here is something apropos which struck my 
eye in the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“During the past few days when a canner 
dropped in for a visit I have made it a point,’ said 
a prominent buyer, to point out the necessity of 
curtailing his pack to the needs of the consuming 
outlets. We have had enough of excessive food 
packs and neither the canner nor the distributor 
can profitably be a party to any move to give the 
consumer more than he can comfortably absorb. 
Buyers have shown their desire for moderate pro- 
duction by the change in their operating policies to 
meet conditions which resulted from overproduc- 
tion. Many a distributor is blamed for hand-to- 
mouth buying and the canner who has been the 
most bitter in his denunciation often has been the 
greatest offender through his overproduction. It 
is unfair and unreasonable to load up a buyer with 
contract merchandise and then deliberately over- 
pack, entering the market about the time the 
buyer is liquidating with competing offerings on 
a low basis. The biggest problem before the can- 
ner is to secure co-operation’ among packers to 


turn out no more than is needed for regular dis- 
tributing channels. If the canner is to restore 
confidence in futures he must give some assurance 
that it is profitable to anticipate his wants and 
that means a controlled pack. The canner should 
remember that production has increased faster 
than consumption. Foods of all kinds are in abun- 
dance while the capacity of the public is for just 
so much food per day. Remember, too, that other 
foods are being merchandised in aggressive fash- 
ion through advertising and specialty work. Can- 
ners not only have strong competition among 
themselves to market their various products, but 
they have to meet the hundred and one foods 
which can be used as substitutes. If canners cur- 
tail their packs they wiil increase their profits and 
they will make a healthier situation for everybody 
concerned.’ 


“All this is true, of course, but it might as well 
not have been said. You can’t do much with the 
average small or medium canned food packer. He 
is not a business man and he never will be. If a 
general manager could be appointed for the pack- 
ing industry as a whole it would be the best thing 
that ever happened to it. And to the public, too.” 


There can be nothing gained by retorting that the 
average canner is just as good a business man as the 
average wholesale or retail grocer. The contention that 
the canners as a body must realize that their outputs 
must be controlled—this year above all others—is true. 
It is more than true, it is imperative. 


If the time spent at conventions was used to talk 
and drive home business methods and procedure in- 
stead of didactic discussions on scientific questions 
which not one in a hundred comprehends nor cares 
about, because all he needs is the formula or recipe, 
the prescription, the canner would become a better bus- 
iness man and be better off. All time and attention 
are given to improved production—in crops and from 
the factory—when what is really needed is a business 
course which will teach the canner to gauge his produc- 
tion by his sales, and then instruct him how to sell his 
output. 

Unfortunately the industry has earned the criti- 
cisms which it is now receiving, because as an indus- 
try it has merely produced and produced and done noth- 
ing to distribute or enlarge its field of users. As some- 
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one has put it: “It has spent millions on production 
and not one damn cent on distribution.” And now we 
are reaping the harvest of the crop we have sown. 
Unless you include the farmers, there is no other in- 
dustry in the country which produces a volume of goods 
as do the canners, and then sits down to wait for some- 
body to come take away the goods. The first thing 
every other producer does is to build his sales organi- 
zation, after which he starts production. But that is 
a feature few canners ever thought about, and still 
fewer ever attempted. 

Such a sales force would this season tell the can- 
ner to keep his quality high and his output low, be- 
cause it would know the pulse of the market. 

The troubles of the wholesale grocer were brought 


_on him because he followed the very course the canners 


have always followed. He tied up a number of retailers 
through credit extension and then sat down in his office 
and waited for them to come in and take away from 
him whatever goods they needed. Some of the brighter 
of them saw their opportunity, and decided to pool 
their buying, save the profit of the wholesaler, and out 
of this grew the Chain Store move. Now the whole- 
salers, to save their lives, are busy organizing active, 
aggressive sales forces to not only push the sales of 
their goods, but to work with and for the retailer. They 
were driven into modern merchandising methods, and 
the canners are rapidly approaching the same condi- 
tion. There are a steadily increasing number of can- 
ners who have organized such sales forces, and you will 
not find one of them who complains of this year’s busi- 
ness, or who is carrying more goods than he needs. 
And they are all making profits and extending their 
business. They can always sell the same customer 
again, and each year they add a few more to their list 
and they never have to haggle over a penny price. 

The advance among canners in this respect is great- 
er than many realize, and it is going on, and that is the 
only real answer to such criticisms as mentioned. The 
motto with hundreds of canners for 1928 is: “Not to 
pack more goods than we know we can sell.” 


ALL THEM “RAW”—We rather heartily agree 
with Mr. 8S. C. Bell, of the Waterloo Canning 
Corporation, when he insists that so-called fresh 

vegetables should be called “raw” vegetables. He bol- 

sters his argument with the following very sound rea- 

soning, and we respectfully refer this to our Pure 

Food authorities, and‘ask for immediate action: 

“Referring to your valued publication, issue 

of December 12th, 1297, Secretary Shook, of the 
Tri-State, gives statistics of what he terms ‘fresh 
vegetables’—lima beans ‘fresh’—tomatoes ‘fresh’ 
and other ‘fresh vegetables.’ Our dictionary de- 
fines ‘fresh’ as an adjective meaning ‘new; recent; 
unfaded; uninjured by time; in good condition, 
etc.’ Then Mr. Shook in describing these impor- 
tations as ‘fresh’ implies they are ‘new; unfaded; 
uninjured by time, ete.’ 

_ Mexico tomatoes are picked green from the 
vines and wrapped in paper and turn red in tran- 
sit or some time later, and by no stretch of the 
imagination can they be called ‘fresh’ tomatoes. 
Uncle Sam may list them as fresh tomatoes, but 
why should the canners help the cause by admit- 
ting Uncle Sam knows what he is talking about? 
Why not call them what they are—‘raw’ tomatoes? 

_ Isn’t it true that all ‘out-of-season’ vegetables 

which find their way to the vendors’ stalls are 
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merely ‘raw’ vegetables? They never have and 
never will taste ‘new’ and ‘uninjured by time’ to 
us. If they are really worthy to be called ‘raw’ 
vegetables, that’s surely all the dignity they de- 
serve. Our Waterloo grocers call canned vege- 
tables ‘fresh’ vegetables and all other kinds ‘raw’ 
vegetables. Isn’t that far nearer the truth than 
to term importations ‘fresh’ when they perhaps 
have been off the vines for weeks?” 


SECRETARY C. M. DASHIELL SICK 


RITING us under date of January 4th, Secretary 

C. M. Dashiell, known and loved as “Dear Cas- 

sius,” and the only Secretary the Tri-State Pack- 
ers” Association ever had, says: 

“T contracted the grippe while in Philadelphia at 
our annual meeting and have been quite sick since, 
and am still confined to my room. Was in bed two solid 
weeks, a circumstance which (nor approaching which) 
has never happened to me for considerably over fifty 
years. I am glad to say, however, I am improving 
daily, and hope soon to be my former self.” 

And all the industry will join with us in that hope. 
He is a grand old man—and he’ll get mad at being 
called old—and we all want to see him smiling again in 
good health. 


MRS. E. M. LANG DIES 


EWS has just reached us that Ella M. Lang (Mrs. 

EK. M. Lang) died at her home in Portland, Me., at 

midnight January 2nd. All the industry knows 
“Ned Lang,” her husband, and sympathy will go out to 
him and his fine sons on this, their heavy loss. And 
many in the industry knew this splendid woman, as 
she was a regular attendant at all Conventions for 
years, until just recently. She was the ideal type of 
wife and mother, her whole world centering around her 
husband and children. Early in life Mr. and Mrs. 
Lang decided that their first duty was to their chil- 
dren, and that when they had been raised to self-de- 
pendence only then could they look for their own per- 
sonal enjoyment. And so it was Mr. Lang took Mrs. 
Lang on all his trips, a constant honeymoon, life ever 
being young to them. To break a union of this sort is 
unusually hard, and our sympathy, and that of all who 
knew them, will go out on this sad occasion. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 


Jan. 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 
Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 

National Kraut Packers—Head- 
quarters Hotel Stevens. 
National Wholesale Grocers, 2- 

day session. Congress Hall. 


Feb. 16, 1928—Virginia Canners, at Bedford, Va. 
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Corrugated boxes cannot be bought as you buy 
many other commodities . . . quality strength and 
efficiency of a corrugated container cannot be 
judged by surface appearance. It is the hidden 
qualities that make a good carton .. . the reput- 
ation and integrity of the manufacturer. 


It isa specialist’s job to correctly design a cor- 
rugated box, ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCT- 
ED, which will embody all the vital factors nec- 
essary to meet traffic regulation, inter-state ship- 
ping rules and above all... a package which 


carry 
your goods 


will deliver your merchandise to the customer in 
the same condition as it was when it left your 
plant. 


Gibraltar boxes are designed and built with the 
proven skill of master craftsmen who know cor- 
rugated paper and its application to shipping 
problems. 


And our prices are right. Mail us your Corrug- 
ated Box specifications and we will gladly send 
you sample box, embodying your requirements, 
with our quotation. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., 


GIBRALTAR 


FOR STRENGTH 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


ory 
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(CONVENTION 


The Big Show 
all under one roof 


National Canners Association— 
Canning Mchy. & Supplies Association— 
National Food Brokers Association— 
The Machinery Exhibit. 


All at Hotel Stevens 
CHICAGO---January 23-27, 1928 


THE CANNING 
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HOTEL STEVENS 


The Gathering—Thousands of canned food produc- 
ers and distributors from all parts of theUnited States 
will gather in Chicago the week of January 23, when 
the Annual Convention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Association and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association will be 
held in the Stevens Hotel. The National Wholesale 
Grocers Association will hold a meeting at the same 
time, a joint session on one evening of the week having 
been arranged with the National Canners Association. 
In addition, the National Kraut Packers Association, 
the National Preservers Association, and the National 
Pickle Packers Association will hold meetings in Chi- 
cago during the week, and the program of the National 
Canners Association and the allied associations will 
have upon it representatives of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, the National Association of 
Retail Grocers and the National Chain Store Grocers 
Association. 


Under One Roof—For the first time in the history 
of the joint Convention of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Association and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, all of the 
meetings, as well as the machinery and supplies ex- 
hibit, will be housed in one hotel. The Stevens will fur- 
nish ample accommodation for the thousands of mem- 
bers of the associations who will be in attendance at 
the convention, as well as for the various meetings and 
exhibits. Advance reservations indicate that the at- 
tendance will be larger than at meetings in previous 
years. 

The convention will last practically an entire week 
and the program will include, besides the many enter- 
tainment features, meetings at which will be discussed 
the various problems of the producer and distributor. 

The Sessions—The convention will get under way 
Monday morning with a general session, at which there 
will be addresses by representatives of canners, brok- 
ers, wholesalers and machinery and supply firms. A 
second general session will be held on Monday after- 
noon, one of the chief features of which will be an 
address on hand-to-mouth buying by Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, of the Institute of Economics of Washington, 
which has undertaken an intensive study of this sub- 
ject. Election of officers of the National Canners As- 
sociation for the next year will take place at this 
session. 


On Monday evening there will be a joint meeting 
of the National Canners Association and the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association, the principal feature 
of which will be discussions of the consumer’s point 
of view on canned foods. Among speakers at the eve- 
ning session will be President Roy Davidson, of the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association; President 
John Goode, of the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers; Mr. R. S. Hollingshead, of the Department of 
Commerce, and Miss Ruth Atwater, Director of Eco- 
nomics of the National Canners Association. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the mem- 
bers of the National Canners Association will meet in 
Sections to discuss topics of interest.to the canners of 
the various products. In all, there will be eight meet- 
ings of this kind for the branches of the industry en- 
gaged in the canning of wax and green beans and baked 
beans, beets and pumpkin, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, peas, fruit, corn, kraut and meats. 

The canners will hold their closing general session 
on Friday morning, at which time the various commit- 
tees of the Association will make their reports and the 
newly-elected officers will be installed. 


The annual meeting of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association will take place on Wednesday 
morning. The exhibit arranged by this association, 
which includes all the various kinds of machinery and 
supplies used by the canning industry, will open Mon- 
day afternoon and will be open each afternoon there- 
after, closing at 5 o’clock on Friday. 

The National Food Brokers Association will hold 
its opening session on Tuesday morning and other ses- 
sions will be held on Thursday morning and afternoon. 
The brokers’ convention dinner will be given on Tues- 
day evening. 

Outstanding among the entertainment features of 
the three conventions will be the theatre party given 
by the American Can Company on Thursday evening, 
and on Wednesday evening there will be the annual 
dinner under the auspices of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. 


The Chicago Rotary Club has arranged a special 
canned food luncheon for Tuesday noon, at which Pres- 
ident H. L. Cannon. of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and President H. W. Phelps, of the American Can 
Company, wil! speak. 


~ 
er. 
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MR. CANNER:-—Isn’t it a fact? 


“If quality isn’t in the seed 
It won't be in the pack----BLOOD TELLS” 


Meet us at the National Canners Convention 
Stevens Hotel—Booth 22—Chicago, January 23rd - 27th 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PEAS - - BEANS - - CORN 


id you pack kidney beans, pork and beans, limas, hominy or peas, you should 

investigate the HANSEN SANITARY PEA AND BEAN FILLER. Seven 
measuring cups give ita maximum capacity ata minimum speed without spill. 
An automatic sauce control prevents overfilling of cans, a sauce adjusting valve 
regulates the amount of sauce placed in the cans, no chance for too few beans and 
too much sauce. Automatic safety valves prevent all waste of sauce, an automatic 
stop saves both beans and sauce in absence of cans. _ Hansen fillers are sanitary, 
they may be taken apart and thoroughly cleaned within a few minutes’ time. They 
are simple in design, ‘‘Master-Built,”” and render many seasons satisfactory service. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION | 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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Special railroad rates to Chicago for the Conven- 
tion have been granted by all the railroad companies, 
and arrangements are being made for several special 
trains to carry groups of canners and distributors to 
Chicago. 

Make Reservations—It begins to look as if all the 
world and his wife would be present at this Chicago 
Convention; and while the Stevens Hotel must be a 
mammoth place—to attempt to take in and house a 
complete Canners’ Convention—it must have its lim- 
itations. And in any event it is not fair to the hotel 
management to wait until the last minute and then 
expect to have the pick of the party. So if you have 
not reserved your rooms, write the Hotel Stevens at 
once. 

Special Trains—We have not heard as much about 
special trains this year as we usually do; but possibly 
that is because the ones promoting them have failed 
to give us the information. Everybody is slow about 
this year’s Convention ; and no one seems to realize that 
the event is almost upon us. Everybody intends to 
go—and leaves it go at that. 

We understand that Henry Kilian, the well-known 
canned foods broker, with offices at 100 Hudson St., 
New York City, has organized a special train to leave 
from that city and to carry a fine “bunch” of fellows. 
Just when or over what line we are not able to say; but 
if interested get in touch with Mr. Kilian and find out 
whether or not there will be room for you. 

“Bob” Sindall, as Chairman of the Baltimore 
Canned Foods Exchange Hospitality Committee, has 
arranged a special train, to leave Baltimore Saturday 
afternoon about 3 or 4 o’clock, over the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and therefore to run on the same sched- 
ule and in about as fine style as the justly famous 
“Capitol Limited.” They have been making reserva- 
tions in a rapid way, because all know how well these 
trains are conducted when in his charge, but there is 
room for you if you hurry your request—and check. 
Address him at A. K. Robins & Co. (we expect at least 
a free pass for this free advertising), Lombard and 
Concord Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

We presume the Brokers’ Special will be run from 
various cities (and may be they will run one around 
“The Loop,” just to keep their hands in on this fine 
job they always do), but we have not the details as 
yet. Next week possibly we can give you all this data 
in definite form. 


A COMBINATION OF BIG SEED HOUSES 


HE following announcement will prove interest- 
ing to the entire industry: 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn., December 30, 1927. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
In 1856, 1857 and 1860, in Ontario, Connecticut and New 
York State, respectively, the growing of seeds was undertaken 
in a very modest way by John H. Allan, Everett B. Clark and 
N. B. Keeney. For many years the growing operations were 
confined to a very limited area in the immediate vicinity of the 
homes of these gentlemen. So industriously did these men 
pursue their chosen work, so carefully did they husband their re- 
sources, so zealously did they guard their good names, that the 
business of each grew and the confidence of their respective 
communities and their customers in distant communities was se- 
cured. As these men have passed from the scene along with 
the years, others have succeeded to their responsibilities, having 
taken up the charge where they laid it down. Thus there have, 
through these many years, gradually and and steadily devel- 
oped the companies which are now known practically every- 
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where throughout the world where seeds are handled, viz., John 
Allan Seed of Cheboygan, Wis.; ‘Lhe uverett b. Clark 
deed or Conn., and IN. B. sweeney & Sons, inc., of 
Le Koy, N. ¥ 

four many years, and particularly in recent years, these 
companies nave had very simular, practically the same, ideals 
as to quality of seeds to be produced and iurnisnhed tne trade 
and as to service and treatment to be accorded tneir customers. 


‘methods employed to tnese ends have been very much tne same. 


‘hese three companies have been leaders in imtensive elfort on 
breeding grounas and on seed tarms im the breeuing, develop- 
ment and propagation OI seed Stocks of the highest and most 
unitorm quailty 1t is humanly possible to produce. ‘Lhe pur- 
pose has been primarily to maintain at a hign degree of purity 
and dependability seed stocks oi establisned varievies of proven 
merit, and along witn that work to endeavor by selection or hy- 
bridization to start new varieties, improving in some particu- 
lars on those tormerly existing. 

As a result of tnis elrort, the names of Allan, Clark and 
Keeney have been, the seed world over, synonymous with the 
most dependable quality of seeds obtainable and with courteous 
and fair conduct of the business relationship between buyer and 
seller. 

With this background, we who are now carrying on these 
responsibilities teel that at the very toundation or our business 
1s the principle that the seeds we Lurnish must be of as high 
quality as it is possible, under the limitations which naturally 
attend this industry, to produce. With the thought in mind that 
we could better maintain that quality, or improve it, and still 
turnish the seed at no increased cost to the distributor and con- 
sumer, possibly even at some saving to him, we have concluded 
that it 1s very decidedly in the interest of all concerned that we 
etfect the economies tnat seem to us certain to result from 
combining the operations ot these three companies. lt cannot, 
it seems to us, tail to result that a constructive and economi- 
cally sound development such as this will redound to the benetit 
of seed distributors and seed consumers whom it may be our 
privilege to serve. 

We, the principals of these corporations, after much de- 
liberation, have concluded that the existing uneconomical condi- 
tions be discontinued, and that our etforts be joined to eliminate 
much duplication of effort at all steps in the operation, from 
the selection of the individual plant in the breeding ground to 
the delivered product at the buyer’s store or farm, and to this 
end have pertected a merger of the three companies, the busi- 
ness of which will be conducted henceforth under the name of As- 
sociated Seed Growers, Inc., with head offices at New Haven, 
Conn., and branches in the leading seed-growing centers of the 
United States. 

This new corporation will have the benefit of the experi- 
ence and management of nearly the same principals who have 
guided the affairs of the respective constituent companies. The 
executives of the new company will be: 

Arthur B. Clark, President and Treasurer. 

F. Taylor Woodruff, Vice-President. 

David D. Rowlands, Vice-President. 

Frederick M. Clark, Vice-President. 

Earl F, Adams, Vice-President. 

Merritt Clark, Secretary. 


The company will also have the unique opportunity of se- 
lecting as its planting stocks the very best out of those avail- 
able for all three companies, which cannot fail to mean a higher 
average quality than that to which any one of the constituent 
companies could hope of itself to attain. Moreover, commencing 
with stock seed of this remarkably high, and uniformly high 
quality, it will be unprecedentedly well equipped to maintain 
that state of quality by reason of the combined experience in 
breeding and the services of the experts of the three organiza- 
tions. The new corporation, combining as it does the various 
and widely scattered areas of production which were formerly 
the sources of supply of the constituent companies, will have 
the benefit of an altogether unequalled diversification. This 
means almost priceless insurance against one of the great banes 
of the seed industry, namely, crop shortage, which is usually 
confined to one or more crop areas, but .seldom befalls all the 
leading areas in the same season. We believe this is a factor 
of great value to the buyer. - 

It seems an inescapable deduction from the above that the 
purchaser of seeds can place contracts with this new corpora- 
tion with a high degree of confidence, as to both quality and 
quantity; and as to treatment, he can .confidently look forward 
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BETTER THAN 


Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association 


SHOW 
THIS YAER ALL UNDER ONE BIG TOP! 


Two Exhibit Halls filled with the Latest Improved Machines and 


a complete line of Supplies, for your Inspection and Selection. 


Will not be necessary to go outside to take in any part of the Show, 
as the National Canners Association is holding all meetings 
under the same Roof. 


MANY PLEASANT SURPRISES FOR YOU AT 
THE BIG TOP 


STEVENS HOTEL 


COME ONE! COME 


No waits, No delays, Show going on all the Time. 


Fun, Amusement and Education for Everyone. | Chicago has 
many places of interest which Mrs. Canner would like to see. 
Art Galleries, Museums, Parks, and Wonderful Shops, so bring 
her with you. 


LETS GO! | CHICAGO! 


January 23rd-27th, 1928 
CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 
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Current Aspects of Canning Waste Disposal 


An address, with later corrections and additions, delivered before Association of New York 
State Canners, and Ohio Canners Association, 


By A. ELLIOTT KIMBERLY 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 


NDUSTRIAL undertakings which involve the discharge of 

water or other waste liquids containing in solution or in 

suspension products which impair the potability, or useful- 
ness of an adjacent watercourse, are confronted with the prob- 
lem of providing for the proper modification of these waste 
liquors before their entrance into a stream. Particularly is this 
true in the canning industry, more especially, perhaps in recent 
years, because of the increasingly limited pollution which sur- 
face streams can sustain without injury to public water supplies, 
to fish and to riparian owners. 

The necessity for adequate waste disposal arrangements at 
any cannery depends upon the character of the pack and the 
relation of the volume of production to the minimum flow of 
the adjacent stream, a condition which usually prevails during 
periods of maximum production. 


Production in Relation to Stream Flow 


The fact must not be overlooked that the greater the pro- 
duction, at any one factory, the greater the volume of stream 
flow required to prevent nuisance or to protect fish life. Since 
it is not possible to increase the absorbing capacities of streams, 
many of the large factories and in particular the smaller units 
in the rural districts remote from the larger streams, are 
called upon to remove with material thoroughness the dissolved 
and suspended vegetable debris which their wastes contain. 
The question of waste disposal is of such importance that in 
planning future factories, particularly with respect to the mag- 
nitude of individual factory production, serious consideration 
may well be given to waste disposal in relation to available 
stream flow, leading in some instances, perhaps, to the view- 
point that because of the waste disposal problem involved, pro- 
duction at smaller units may prove more economical or desirable 


than the concentration of production at relatively large sized 
factories. 


Increasing Stream Pollution Affects Public Water Supplies 


It may appear strange that a State Association in conven- 
tion assembled is called upon to consider a production problem, 
the solution of which involves no profit. The explanation of 
the situation lies in the fact that in later years, the increasing 
concentration of population in large municipal units has led to 
gross pollution of the waters of surface streams upon which 
the majority of this concentrated population depends for water 
supply. Consequently, because of the pullution of streams near 
centers of population, cities are forced to seek water at increas- 
ingly remote points, so that even the protection of the smaller 
streams has now become an‘important matter in many instances. 
It is true, of course, that many of the factories of this industry 
are located upon the smaller tributaries of the larger streams 
and the protection of urban water supplies coupled with the 
demand for the protection of fish life and the prevention of 
nuisance, combine to place squarely before the canning industry 
the problem of developing and executing a program of waste 
modification, whereby insofar as this industry is concerned, 
stream pollution will be reduced to a negligible quantity. 


Waste Disposal Problem Studied Co-operatively 
By All Industries 

By no means are efforts on the part of State Departments 
of Health and Conservation Commissions to prevent stream 
pollution confined to the wastes incident to operations in this 
industry. Beginning in 1925, under the leadership of some of 
the Middle Western States, notably, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, through co-operation between State and industry, efforts 
have been made to find a remedy for the stream pollution caused 
by industry as a whole. With the viewpoint that the solution 
of waste disposal problems is an industry question and not that 
of the individual unit of any industry, activities thereon to be 
financed from the treasury of the individual plants specifically 
affected as in the past, since the spring of 1925 a very large 
per cent of the industries which contribute through the dis- 
charge of waste to the pollution of surface streams, are at work 


upon the development of remedial programs with the cost of the 
required research work borne by the industry as a whole. 

At this date in Ohio, and true in part also in a number of 
other States, waste disposal problems which involve stream 
pollution from either liquid or solid material are under study 
upon a co-operative basis, with the encouragement and full sup- 
port of State authorities, by the coke oven, steel pickling, dairy, 
canning and paper industries, including practically all the dif- 
ferent grades. In other States attention is directed to starch, 
beet sugar, tannery, glue, dye works, wool scouring operations, 
and in general to wastes from any and all industries which are 
in any degree responsible for stream pollution in any form 
capable of practical prevention. 


Ohio-New York Association Studies in 1926-1927 


The co-operative study of cannery waste treatment began 
in Ohio in 1926 and continued during this year by the Associa- 
tion of New York State Canners, has made available a tremen- 
dous fund of practical information of marked value in connec- 
tion with the solution of specific problems which may arise at in- 
dividual canneries. The work this year and last has, of course, 
been directed toward establishing general principles of treat- 
ment applicable under varying conditions with respect to type 
of product and to extent of available dilution facilities. This 
year’s studies were carried out at the Albion factory. of the 
Snider Packing Corporation, with test equipment costs financed 
by it, and with supervision expenses borne by this association. 

The National Canners Research Laboratories co-operated 
by furnishing a chemist to supply the analytical control essen- 
tial to the practical interpretation of the test data, under the 
personal supervision of Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Director, who visited 
the test plant on several occasions. 


Origin and General Characteristics of Cannery Wastes 


In presenting the more important facts which these investi- 
gations have developed, it is of initial importance fully to un- 
derstand and appreciate what is meant by cannery wastes, what 
is included and in general terms what is their effect upon 
streams? 

Cannery waste may be defined as that part of the factory 
where water supply which escapes into the factory sewers or 
drains, exclusive of that required for steam raising, purely con- 
densing operations and sanitation requirements, plus water- 
flushed raw material debris of every description incident to can- 
ning operations, plus juices from fresh raw material and liquors 
incident to the fermentation of stored vegetable residue, i. e., 
stack or silage juice. 

It is, of course, appreciated that the used water supply from 
a cannery contains vegetable organic material both in solution 
and in suspension, a most important fact, closely related to the 
causes of stream pollution and to remedial programs of waste 
modification. In order that the role of the dissolved vegetable 
organic matters in these wastes may receive full appreciation, 
it is desirable to make a brief inquiry as to the effect of unmod- 
ified cannery wastes upon stream water and stream life. 


Basic Importance of Dissolved Oxygen Conservation in 
Stream Waters 


From the standpoints of nuisance prevention and fish pro- 
tection oxygen is the most important element in natural streams 
demanding full conservation. Without oxygen, putrefaction 
and attendant nuisances develop, and, of course, fish cannot sur- 
vive. A large stream can absorb considerable quantities of raw 
cannery waste, because there always exists a large balance on 
the side of the oxygen dissolved in the stream water. As the 
relative volume of stream flow decreases with respect to a given 
volume of cannery waste a point is finally reached where the re- 
quisite oxygen balance disappears. It is thus the function of 
treatment so to modify raw cannery waste that the oxygen de- 
manded by the treated waste is reduced to a degree sufficient 
to prevent the depletion of this stream oxygen. Incidentally, 
so long as dissolved oxygen is present in the water of a stream 
there can be no putrefaction and no nuisance as regards the 
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flowing water. In other words, a positive test for dissolved ox- 
ygen is the basic criterion as to odor production. 
Effect of Wastes on Streams 


Specifically, cannery wastes in the raw state form along 
the sides of a stream and in eddies, so-called sludge banks or 


accumulated deposits which continuously abstract oxygen from . 


the water flowing over them. In rapid currents these suspended 
matters are, of course, carried down stream for considerable 
distances. 

While the suspended solid matters which reach a stream are 
initially, at least, somewhat localized as to effect, the dissolved 
vegetable organic matters, by diffusion, mingle with the stream 
waters with considerable thoroughness, and because of the rela- 
tively marked power of these dissolved organic matters to ab- 
stract oxygen from the stream water, through the agencies of 
bacteria and micro-organisms, their effect is ordinarily pro- 
nounced after relatively short flow and at times continues down 
stream for many miles, whenever the quantity of oxygen sup- 
plied by the stream is exceeded by that demanded by the units 
of pollution in the waste. Under these conditions there is an un- 
satisfied demand for oxygen and not the demanded balance. 

The impression has apparently prevailed that the waste dis- 
posal troubles of the canner are due in a substantial degree to 
visible solid matters and that by the use of screens or their 
equivalent no further difficulties can arise. In view of the rel- 
atively unimportant part played by suspended organic matters, 
attention is emphatically directed to the fact that the dissolved 
invisible agencies of pollution, generally speaking, far exceed 
in polluting power that of the visible vegetable organic debris 
carried in suspension by these wastes. 

Quantitative Aspects of Stream Pollution by Different 

Cannery Wastes 


To afford a composite picture from the quantitative view- 
point of the pollution contributed to adjacent streams by can- 
nery wastes, the data made available by those investigations 
have been compiled for a number of different packs. Before pre- 
senting this information it is desirable to state emphatically that 
the evidence is conclusive that relatively fine screens should be 
provided at all canning plants where waste disposal problems 
are involved. In the discussion which follows, therefore, the 
data refer exclusively to waste which has passed through rela- 
tively fine screens. 

Units of pollution in terms of demanded stream oxygen for 
different wastes and corresponding contributing stream flows 
set forth in Table I (Chart I), indicate how seriously the smaller 
streams are polluted by cannery wastes. 

Pea canning wastes contain far more units of pollution than 
wastes from other packs, and require a 155-fold dilution. A fac- 
tory with a production of 4,000 cases per day as 2s, demands a 
stream flow of at least 31,000,000 gallons per day to prevent 
fish destruction and nuisance. A 2,500-case daily corn pack as 
2s necessitates a dilution of about 52 to 1, and a stream flow 
of nearly 7,000,000 gallons per day. Tomato pulping or peeling 
operations at 4,000 bushels per day, with a waste flow at the 
rate of 188,000 gallons in 24 hours, require for meeting the de- 
mands of the resulting waste 1,364 pounds of oxygen, a dilution 
of approximately 97 to 1 and a minimum stream flow of about 
18,000,000 gallons per day.’ 

It is evident from these data that many plants of this indus- 
try must necessarily provide for waste treatment, since in rela- 
tion to production there are many cases where the dry weather 
stream flow is far less than that required to prevent the com- 
plete exhaustion of the stream oxygen. 


; High Concentration of Certain Wastes 
; Incident to canning operations, there are a number of wastes 
which have a particularly high concentration of dissolved organic 
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matter, responsible for the abstraction of vast quantities of 
stream oxygen. Data regarding certain of these wastes, includ- 
ing silage liquors, which, where treatment is required, must 
under no circumstances be permitted to enter the factory drain, 
are shown in Table II (Chart II). The strongest liquor in prac- 
tice, stack or silage juices excepted, is that which remains in the 
blanchers at the end of the day. From peas 1,000 gallons of 
blancher wastes is equivalent to 7,850 gallons of average pea 
waste, and requires a dilution of 1220 to 1. Similar data for 
blancher liquor and for soak liquors for dried red kidney and 
white beans, together with silage liquor from peas and from 
corn, are also presented. 

These data suggest the possibility of reducing the strength 
of pea wastes by making separate disposition of the relatively 
small volume of concentrated wastes remaining in the blancher 
at the end of a run. 


Illustrating why stock or silage juice should receive separate 
disposition, note that 1,000 gallons of silage juice from peas is 
equivalent to 35,700 volumes of average pea waste, and requires 
a dilution of 5550 to 1; that corn silage liquor is equivalent to 
about 45,000 volumes of average corn waste and requires a di- 
lution of 3100 to 1. 


It is well to point out, as will, of course, be appreciated by 
the production men present in particular, that canning opera- 
tions produce peaks in the curve of waste concentration incident 
to clean-ups, to blancher dumps and similar operations which 
suddenly release relatively large volumes of concentrated wastes. 
If by any means, for example by suitable storage, which, as will 
appear, is an important concentrated waste, can be lessened, 
yielding a waste of more nearly uniform compos tion, the dif- 
ficulties of treatment and the size of the stream required where 
dilution is alone depended upon, are much reduced. 


TABLE II 

Units of Pollution in Terms of Stream Oxygen Demanded for 
Each 1,000 Gallons of Representative Concentrated Wastes, 
Corresponding Required Dilution and Equivalent Volumes 

in Terms of Average Pea and Corn Wastes, Respectively. 
Required 
Dilution 
Stream 

Unit of Pollution Equiv. Gals. Water 

As Oxygen Demand Av. Waste at 


Source Pack P.P.M. Lbs. Peas Corn T70F. 
Blanchers Peas 11,000 91.9 7,850 17,700 1,220 
Blanchers......... Red Kidneys*. 3,600 30.1 2,560 5,770 400 
Blanchers......... White Beans* 3,600 30.1 2,560 5,770 400 
‘Soak Liquors...Red Kidneys.... 5,500 46.0 3,930 8,810 610 
Soak Liquors...White Beans.... 10,500 87.6 7,500 16,800 1,165 
Silage Juice.....Peas 50,000 418. 35,700 80,000 5,550 
Silage 28,000 2338. 20,000 45,000 3,100 

*Dried. 


Current Developments in Waste Treatment Practice 
All methods employed for the treatment of cannery wastes 
aim to so reduce the units of pollution therein that a given 
stream frequently available in minimum degree at the time 
when the needs of the canner are at a minimum will contain 
sufficient units of resistance, namely, pounds of dissolved oxy- 
gen, completely to satisfy the demands of the waste. 


Chemical Precipitation 
Earliest efforts toward a solution of the cannery waste dis- 
posal problem aimed to accomplish the above result by the use 
of chemicals, a process known as chemical precipitation, with 
the details of which members of this association are doubtless 
entirely familiar. For complete efficiency, such process entails 


TABLE I 
_ Units of Pollution in Terms of Stream Oxygen demanded per day by Screened Waste from Representative Packs and 
Corresponding Minimum Stream Flows Required to Prevent Nuisance and to Conserve Fish Life. 


Casesas2s Av. Waste Units of Pollution as Ox- Required Volume of Stream Flow 
Pack perday FlowGals. ygenDemandperday Stream Water Gals. in 
24 hrs. P.P.M Lbs. at 70 deg. F. 24 hrs. Sec.-Ft. 
Peas 4,000 200,000 1,400 2,339 » 155. 31,100,000 48.1 
Green Beans 1,000 76,000 184 117 20.5 1,560,000 2.41 
Lima Beans 1,000 598,000 189 940 20.9 12,500,000 19.3 
‘Corn 2,500 99,300 623 517 51.8 6,870,000 10.6 
Succotash 1,000 250,000 526 1,099 58.4 14,600,000 227 
Tomatoes 4,000* 188,000 870 1,364 97.3 18,300,000 28.1 


(*) Bushels at 60 Ibs. per bu. 
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chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
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the continuouus application of chemicals from the start of pro- 
duction operations on any day, and it also involves the disposal 
of no inconsiderable quantities of sludge. Furthermore, unless 
the quantity of chemicals applied is always much in excess of 
the average requirements, efficiencies fall off during periods of 
peak production, and the object of the treatment is thus in part 
defeated. It is further true that the more concentrated wastes 
from peas and from corn canning are not ordinarily amenable 
to sufficiently complete modification, unless relatively very large 
quantities of chemicals are applied. 


Wisconsin Tests on Pea Wastes 


Studies in Wisconsin, made in the spring of 1926, however, 
developed a program of chemical treatment for pea waste which 
would doubtless be satisfactory under some conditions. Briefly, 
the chemicals used are quicklime and ferrous sulphate (green 
vitriol). The quantities of lime and ferrous sulphate are 7% 
and 3% lbs. per 1,000 gallons, respectively. The process re- 
moves 75 per cent of the polluting units in the waste, but, as the 
report states, the residual polluting effect appreciably exceeds 
that in ordinary city sewage. The volume of sludge is from 
15 to 25 per cent of the volume of waste. ’ 

On the basis of operations at a two-line cannery with a 
waste flow at an average rate of 200,000 gallons per day, con- 
struction costs are estimated at from $2,000 to $2,800, depend- 
ing upon the type of settling equipment selected, with a total 
daily operating cost for chemicals and attendance of from $13 
to $15. 

The report recommends further study, particularly with a 
view to effecting additional improvement in the treated wastes, 
signifying that considerable uniformly net available flow of di- 
luting stream water is essential for the successful application 
of this program, and that, therefore, in the absence of such di- 
lution some process of oxidation must supplement chemical 
treatment. Similar efforts in the past to treat wastes from the 
canning industry have met with somewhat indefinite success, 
largely due, perhaps, to the absence of complete continuity of 
chemical application, to somewhat limited efficiency in the re- 
moval of dissolved impurities and to the difficulties and expense 
involved in the disposal of the relatively large volume of thin 
offensive liquid sludge. 


Successful Application of Chemicals to Tomato Wastes 


Tomato wastes appear as an exception to these statements, 
in part, at least, judging from data secured in September of 
this year at a factory in Indiana, where the entire waste flow is 
pumped to screens and subsequently treated with lime and so- 
dium aluminate, followed by a period of settling in open con- 
crete tanks. 


The quantity of applied chemicals is 2.5 pounds of lime and 
0.4 pounds of sodium aluminate per 100 gallons. The chemical 
cost is $35 per million gallons, or about $17 per day. Sludge ac- 
cumulations on a semi-dried basis, scraped off of a sand sludge 
filter, average about 8.3 cubic yards per million gallons, which 
represents a five-day accumulation from a daily 16-hour waste 
flow of 480,000 gallons at the rate of 720,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

The combined effect of chemicals and sedimentation at this 
factory produces a very highly modified waste, and analyses 
show a treated waste sufficiently clarified to permit its discharge 
into a dry ditch with no fear of nuisance and with no element 
of danger to fish, due to lack of oxygen. 


It is evident from these facts that it is entirely possible and 
practicable to make very satisfactory disposition of tomato prod- 
ucts waste through the use of chemicals along the lines indi- 
cated. The choice of such process as against others depends en- 
tirely upon local conditions, questions of cost and its complete 
comparable adaptability in case cannery production covers a full 
range of vegetables. It will be recalled, furthermore, that the 
organic matter in tomato wastes differs materially from that in 
pea and corn packing wastes, due to the absence of vegetable 
proteins, to which much of the polluting power of the last-named 
wastes is atributable. 


Ohio-New York Tests Develop Practical Treatment Program 


The objective of the research work conducted during 1926 
and 1927 has been the development of processes allied to these 
utilized in current municipal sewage treatment practice, which 
will produce a stable final preduct; that is, waste so modified by 
oxidation that its powers of pollution are most substantially re- 
duced. While practically all of the available methods of sew- 
age treatment were tested in Ohio last year, including also the 
effect of chemicals, yet the efficiency of filters in which the 
screened waste in thin films is caused to flow downward through 
relatively deep layers of coarse limestone or similar material 
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caused this method of treatment to be alone investigated dur- 
ing this year’s tests. 

The wastes studied at Albion, after’ passing through two 
mechanically operated relatively fine screens, were pumped con- 
tinuously during hours of test plant operation, which in general 


- corresponded to producction periods, into a storage tank from 


which a regulated flow was diverted to a filter constructed of 
coarse limestone, ranging in size from 1% to 2% inches and 8 
feet deep, with arrangements for causing the screened wastes, 
in intermittent doses, to trickle down through the limestone in 
thin films. The filter is approximately 13x51 feet in effective 
plan dimensions, and is of sufficient capacity for a waste flow of 
25,000 gallons produced during a 14-hour day. Photographs 
which the secretary will kindly distribute show the general con- 
struction and the main features of the plant. 

The tests showed conclusively that the type of filter tested 
at Albion under a practical relation of volume of waste flow to 
square feet of filter area can very satisfactorily oxidize screened 
green bean and tomato products waste, in the latter case with 
provisions or short settling following the passage of the wastes 
through screens. The studies of 1926 show its adaptability to 
corn, lima beans and succotash wastes also. 

Unfortunately, no pea wastes tests were possible at Albion. 
Experiences with this process, however, during the Ohio tests 
in conjunction with data secured at Albion with respect to 
volume, and specific polluting strength of individual pea can- 
ning liquors indicate most strongly that by the elimination of 
blancher liquors, coarse grain trickling filters can effect the 
practical modification of pea wastes. The only uncertainity ap- 
pears to relate to the question of the filter area involved. 

In addition to pea wastes there are several other wastes 
produced in the canning industry, including in particular that 
from kraut manufacture relative to the treatment of which re- 
search is essential. In this connection at a recent meeting of 
State Sanitary Engineers, the suggestion was made that the 
National Canners Association be called upon to carry out in 
1928 further tests covering all of the wastes which have not yet 
beeh studied. It is understood that this important matter will be 
brought to the attention of the directors of the National Canners 
Association at a meeting early in January of next year. 

Illustrative of the costs involved in the use of the oxidation 
program developed by these studies, consider a factory with an 
average waste flow at the rate of about 200,000 gallons per day, 
ordinarily produced in 14 hours. It is assumed, of course, that 
cooling water, domestic sewage and condensing water are not 
permitted to enter the waste drain. In existing factories this 
means usually a revision of the sewerage system, an expense 
which is doubtless unavoidable when waste disposal is necessary. 

The treatment plant comprises mechanical screens of such 
mesh and wire that the opening is about 0.010 inch, a small 
pump well, duplicate motor driven centrifugal pumps, each of 
150 gallons per minimum capacity, an elevated storage tank of 
18,000 gallons capacity, and a limestone filter, 8 ft. deep, about 
one-eighteenth of an acre in area, roughly 50 ft. square. Ex- 
clusive of screening arrangements and engineering, such a 
plant is estimated to cost from $8,000 to $9,000. The cost of 
operation, exclusive of that incurred for screening assumed by 
all means essential, irrespective of the necessity for oxidizing 
treatment, includes the cost of pumping which at 5c per KW hr. 
is estimated at $1 per day, wages of plant operator at $7 per 
day, (14 hours) or a total cost of operation, exclusive of de- 
preciation and amortization, of about $8 per day. 

Supplemented by relatively small settling arrangements re- 
quired only for tomato products production, the treatment pro- 
gram above outlined solves in a practical way the waste disposal 
problems of the canner without the use of chemicals, and with- 
out the production of sludge as relates to the products studied 
to date, which include corn, green beans, lima beans, succotash 
and tomatoes. The plant requires the daily attention of one 
man, who as plant operator can also be entrusted with the care 
of the pumps and the operations of the screens. 

Improved Housekeeping 

Before concluding this discussion, it seems desirable to 
point out the relation of what may be called “improved house- 
keeping” to the general problem of stream pollution and waste 
treatment. 

The term applies particularly to the pea, corn and tomato 
packs and specifically refers to the no inconsiderable quantity of 
waste solid matters which needlessly find their way into the 
sewers, placing an unnecessary burden on screening devices and 
increasing the concentration of the dissolved units of pollution 
contained in the waste. : 

Dry sweeping as against water flushing and other methods 
which will at once occur to the production men, are means to 
diminish the volume of this material, and it also can be reduced 
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FINISHERS 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Improved Brush Finisher 
Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Grading Tables Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Indiana Corn Shakers Copper Steam Tilting Kettles Peeling Knives 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Indiana P ulpers ; Fire Pots 
Wilters Indiana Chili Sauce Machine Soldering Steels, 
Pulp Pumps Copper and Monel Pulp— 
Steam Traps 


Dippers 
Steel Stools P Open and Closed Retorts 
Enameled Pails Steam Cranes 
Enameled Pipe 


Clevo Metallic Coating 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
‘‘Meet us at the Chicago Show and take advantage of the conveniences offered at Booth No. 14.’’ 


LABELS FOLDING BOXES 
HELP SELL GOODS 
RESS your ba cka ge. The -Well desea” pad 


Putting your product ‘on the dealer’s shelves does mplete the sale. 
_ Why not help the dealer sell your goods by using attractive labels: t 


$29,000 brand names including 


| i The United States Printing Lithograph C 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE 
Beech St. 439 Cross St. 


Mf | 
| 
show you what we mean by attractive labels, 
operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit = 
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by improved conveyor design, particularly as relates to spills at 
points of direction change. 

It is not surprising that improved housekeeping along these 
lines suggests itself as a result of these investigations, since 
only in most recent years has the attention of the canner been 
directed to waste disposal matters, and there has been no par- 
ticular incentive to give much, if any, thought to the question of 
minimizing the quantity of water carried debris permitted to 
enter the streams. It is apparent that the current necessities 
for waste treatment make this question of considerable impor- 
tance, and it may well receive consideration even where sufficient 
dilution obviates waste treatment plant operation. 

Specific Application of Principles, Function of Sanitary Engineer 


The solution of any specific problem and the best of utiliza- 
tion of current information can be determined only after a care- 
ful, thorough study and investigation of given conditions and it is 
doubtless true that in many cases, other methods of treatment, 
to be sure not always of necessity of equivalent efficiency, may 
be found sufficient, rather than the installation of a complete 
oxidizing unit. It is the duty and the function of the sanitary 
engineer, after assembling all local facts, to recommend the most 
economical solution of a given problem, based upon the utiliza- 
tion of all of the data developed during the recent years, by 
these and other studies. 


It is believed that the application of these data to specific 
instances of stream pollution through canning operations, inso- 
far as they apply, affords a partial solution of the stream pol- 
lution problems of the canning industry. Further, the suggested 
work upon a national basis by the National Canners Association, 
covering all wastes as yet not investigated, should place the 
industry at the close of 1928 in position effectively to solve its 
stream pollution problems. 


NEW USES FOR PRUNES DISCOVERED AT 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY 


By W. V. CRUESS 


S a result of investigations conducted in the Fruit 

Products Laboratory several new and important 

prune products have been discovered. The most 
important of these is a canned prune puree or pulp 
free of pits and about the consistency of apple butter. 
This product has been prepared commercially in can- 
neries by E. Mrak, assistant in Fruit Products, and nu- 
merous tests have demonstrated its suitability for use 
in ice cream in “open face” prune pies superior in every 
way to prune pies heretofore produced, in confection- 
ery and in various desserts. A prune malt or milk- 
shake made with the pulp has proved very popular in 
a Berkeley, Cal., soda fountain; the new drink is not 
only delicious in flavor, but contains the healthful qual- 
ities of a milk drink and those of prunes. 

Several new styles of canned ready to serve 
prunes have been developed and improvements in 
prune canning methods discovered. The investigations 
have been conducted in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers Association, which 
has furnished the fruit and much of the funds for the 
investigations. The purpose of the work is to develop 
new markets for the rapidly increasing output of 
prunes in California. 


PACK OF CANNED SPINACH IN 1927 


By Bureau of Census, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 


E Department of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the annual census of 
canneries, the total pack of spinach in the United 

States in 1927 amounted to 2,240,553 standard cases 
of No. 21% cans. 

The actual number of cases packed was 2,438,371, 
comprising 88,311 cases of No. 1 cans (principally 15- 
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0z., 48 to the case), 554,181 cases of No. 2 cans (24 to 
the case), 1,177,759 cases of No. 214 cans (24 to the 
case), 584,670 cases of No. 10 cans (6 to the case), and 
33,450 cases of cans of other sizes and of glass jars 


. (E. O., Picnic, 8-0z., 10-0z., 11-0z., No. 3 and glass jars 


of 20-02. and under). 


The total number of canneries which reported the 
packing of spinach in 1927 was 80, of which 36 were 
located in California, 13 in Maryland, 9 in New York, 
and the remaining 22 in thirteen other states. 


Statistics showing, by states, the number of can- 
neries in which spinach was packed, the actual num- 
ber of cases as reported, and the equivalent numbers of 
standard cases of No. 214 cans are presented in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Spinach Packed by States, 1927 


This table presents satistics for all States for 
which separate figures can be given without disclosing 
operations of individual establishments. 


mM 

oss 

Z 
United States..... 80 2,438,371 2,240,553 
California .......... 36 2,041,437 1,883,916 
Maryland ........... 13 201,061 183,249 
New York........... 9 74,561 65,360 
All other states b/22 121,312 108,028 


a/ Standard case contains 24 No. 214 cans. 
b/ Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 


setts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Washington. 


NEW PEAR PRODUCTS STUDIED AT 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY 


By P. F. NICHOLS 


HE situation of the California prune and canning 

peach growers in 1927 is but a reminder of that 

of the raisin growers several years ago, and a 
prevision of what may occur in the near future with 
pears, figs, and possibly other California fruits, if the 
acreage not yet in bearing in a fair indication. 


In preparation for such possibilities new outlets 
are being studied constantly at the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station of the University of California. 


In order to permit a series of tests on the commer- 
cial production of pear candies, ices, ice cream, milk 
shakes and other products, pear pulp and crushed 
pear were canned semi-commercially during the pear 
season by P. F. Nichols, of the Fruit Products Labora- 
tory, assisted by P. H. Richert; the work is being 
aided by the co-operation of the H. G. Prince Co., 
Libby, McNeill & Libby and the Hunt Bros. Packing 
Co., as well as the California Pear Growers Association. 


Preliminary experiments made at the plants of 
Harris’ Confectionery at Berkeley; Miller Bros. Ice 
Cream Co. at Oakland, and at Sacramento, indicate 
that pears have a place little realized heretofore in sev- 
eral food factories in the Bay district. 
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The AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER. 


Only filler on the market with slowly revolving hopper. 
Hopper revolves slowly in the opposite direction from 
the way the filling pockets revolve, which insures an 
absolute uniform fill. 

‘‘NoCan No Fill’ attachment that works perfectly. Will 
not allow any peas or beans to go on floor if can should 
fail to be put in runway. | 

Fills smaller grades of sweets of strictly Fancy Quality at 
high speed without any variation whatsoever in the fill. 
We makea special Ten Station, Monel Metal machine, 
heavy type, for large capacity and constant use; especi- 
cally for bean packers. 


Ayars Machine Company 


Salem, New Jersey 


Beet Topper, Beet Grader, Beet Splitter, Beet Quarterer, Beet Peeler, Beet Slicer, Process Clock, =. 
M. f f Tomato Fillers, Tomato Washer, Tomato Trimmer & Scalder, Tomato Corer, Hot Water Ex- 
anutacturers o hauster, Cooker, Rotary Syruper, Corn Shaker, Liquid Plunger Filler, Angle Hanger, Can Steri- 
lizer, Can Cleaner, Friction Clutch. 


Meet Us At The Big Exhibit in Chicago Booths 9 & 10 January 23 to 27, 1928 


NORTHERN GROWN TOMATO SEED 


We are Headquarters and Extensive Grow- 
ers of all varieties of Tomatoes used by the 
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and are always glad to quote prices, either 
for prompt shipment or future delivery, on 


Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel, Earliana, 
Favorite, Greater Baltimore, John Baer, 
Matchless, Paragon, Perfection, Red 
Rock, Stone, Success. 


Our Stocks are unsurpassed for Earliness, Uniformity 
and Trueness to Type and are largely used by the 
most critical canners in the trade. 


STOCK PUT UP TO SUIT THE 
CONVENIENCE OF THE CANNER 


RE LARGE GROWERS OF ALL SEEDS USED 4 ‘ 
oe Cc oe AND PICKLING TRADE Surplus of Alaska Pea Seed at Attractive Price 


JEROME B. RICE SEED COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
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THE PENALTY OF TOO BOUNTIFUL CROPS 


By HUBERT J. SOHER 
Financial Editor of The San Francisco (Cal.) 
Chronicle. 


\TRENGTH in California Packing Corporation 

S shares, as well as those of Hunt Bros. and other 

concerns identified with agriculture in this part 

of the nation, undoubtedly reflects important construc- 

tive developments that are taking place within the in- 
dustry at the present moment. 

Within the past two weeks conferences have taken 
place between such influential men as Ralph P. Merritt, 
president of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers; Herbert 
rleishnacker, president of the Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank; A. P. Giannini, president of the Banci- 
taly Corporation; Henry M. Robinson, chairman of the 
board of the Los Angeles First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; R. I. Bentley, president of the California 
Packers Corporation, and A. Rosenberg, head of Rosen- 
berg Bros. 

What the purpose of these meetings and subse- 
quent conferences brought about has not been ascer- 
tained, but it is understood upon reliable information 
that the serious problems of intense competition among 
the distributors, overproduction occasioned by the 
growers and lack of co-ordinated effort upon the part of 
bankers was discussed. 

With the peach and prune industries facing a 
serious situation, due to overproduction, and with the 
raisin outlook in none too bright a status, and with 
kindred products experiencing none of the prosperity 
that other industrial pursuits are returning to their in- 
vestors, it is obvious that concentrated effort to remedy 
the situation is necessary. 

This is more nearly possible at the present moment 
than ever before in California. For the first time Cali- 
fornia banking is in the control of a group of strong 
banking institutions, such as the Bank of Italy, the Los 
Angeles First National, the American Trust, the Anglo 
and London Paris, the Security Trust and Savings Bank 
and so on. 

Those agriculturists who persist in increasing the 
acreage in industries that are already suffering from 
overproduction, and who depend upon the credit exten- 
sion of their bankers to expand, can be effectively stop- 
ped. 


Merritt Urges Joint Agreement Be Reached— 
Ralph Merritt, the man who aided Herbert Hoover and 
took charge of the California end of the Food Adminis- 
tration during the war, and who brought the rice indus- 
try out of chaos to prosperity, has been having a merry 
time down at Fresno in re-establishing the raisin indus- 
try. If Merritt had the unified co-operation of all he 
would have had the industry back on war-time levels by 
this time. Unfortunately, impatience and other petty 
influences have hampered him, but needless to say Mer- 
ritt is larger than his job, and he is slowly but surely 
pushing the football over the goal line by sheer deter- 
mination. 

Concerning the situation he writes in Sun-Maid 
Business as follows: 

“As we come to the end of the year 1927 everyone 
has suddenly become aroused over some of the large 
agricultural problems of California. ‘Everyone’ in- 
cludes growers, bankers, commercial distributors, co- 


operative marketing organizations and business men in 
general. . 
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“The crops that are chiefly discussed are canning 
peaches, prunes, raisins and tresh grapes. During this 
year 25 per cent of the canning peach crop rotted on the 
ground. ‘Che prune association has staggered along 


under the burden of the large increase in the produc- 


tion of prunes. The second successive normal crop of 
raisins brought downward price adjustments. The 
largest shipment of fresh grapes is on record. 


“The pity is that all this discussion did not take 
place six or seven years ago. The vines and trees that 
are the source of the products which create the prob- 
lems were planted in 1920 and 1921. In all the inter- 
vening time money has been spent in bringing these 
orchards and vineyards ito production. 

Correction of Problem Discussed by Merritt— 
Clearly what is wrong is the production of a tonnage in 
excess of previously established consumer demand. If 
this problem, as it now affects canning peaches, prunes, 
raisins and fresh grapes, has not been immediately 
solved, it is because there is no easy solution to such 
questions. There are three weys that conditions can 
be corrected—reduction in production, increase in con- 
sumption, or, in the case of commodities other than per- 


ishaples, the carrying of the surplus into later periods 
ot lower yield. 


“The present problem is a new one for Sun-Maid. 
In times past Sun-Maid had a control of the large per- 
centage of the total tonnage of raisins. When that 
control passed out from Sun-Maid, it then became a 
joint responsibility among bankers, business men, 
packers, outside growers and the co-operatives to im- 
prove the conditions of the industry. 


“Many things have been done this season to de- 
stroy the confidence of the buyers in our products. De- 
structive propaganda has been poured out at home and 
abroad, and contentions have been created among grow- 
ers. These things must cease—in their place there 
must be a constructive point of view. The attention of 
everyone must be centered on the sale of more raisins 
and the improvement of price, in which Sun-Maid has 
always led the way. 

“All these things are now being worked on by 
bankers, business men, packers and ourselves.” 


SEVENTH ANNUAL OREGON STATE CANNERS’ 
SCHOOL, FEBRUARY 6-25, 13-28 


HE Seventh Annual Canners’ School will have an 

j entirely new program. In the past it has been 
the custom to conduct the lectures and laboratory 
periods in different buildings on the campus. This year 
all lectures and laboratory meetings will be held in the 
Horticultural Products Building. This arrangement 


will be much more convenient for the students attend- 
ing the course. 


Another departure from the custom used hereto- 
fore is the dividing of the work into two main divi- 
sions. The two divisions will be: Double Seaming 


Course February 6 to 25. Canning and Fruit Prod- 
ucts Course February 13 to 25. 


Separating the two courses does. not interfere 
with the work in double seaming. It gives those stu- 
dents who wish double seaming an opportunity to take 
the first week without interfering with the regular 
work. If they decide to remain more than one week 


and take the canning course, they can do so without 


any extra charge or interference with double seaming 
work. 
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Ask us about the new AMS “*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 
Can Shop Double Seamer— 
the fastest Double Seamer. Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a 


full season’s tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past. year, 
have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over 
United States and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 
You are cordially invited to They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 
visit us at our booth, Hotel able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such 


Stevens, Chicago, during Can- precision that every user is enthusiastic and you will be, too, 
ners Convention week. 
when you see it. 


SPACES 68 AND 69. 
Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO- LONDON 
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Registration—Registration for the double seaming 
course will begin Monday, February 6, at 8 A. M. 

Registration in the canning and fruit products 
course will begin Monday, February 13, at 8 A. M. 

Students desiring to take work in both courses 
may do so by signing up for the work when they regis- 
ter. The course given in canning may be elected and 
arrangements made with instructors in double seaming 
work so that the two courses will not interfere. 


Fees—Registration for the entire course is $2.00. 
A laboratory fee of $2.00 for the use of equipment is 
also charged, making a total fee of $4.00 per student 
for all laboratory or entrance charges. No additional 
fees for out-of-state students. 

Board and Room—Board and room may be secured 
in private families close to the campus: single rooms 
at $10.00 a month, week basis, double rooms $3.50 to 
$5.00 per week, board alone $6.00 to $7.00 per week, 
and board and room together for $32.00 to $35.00 per 
month. A list of places where board and rooms may 
be secured may be procured from the secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. Upon arrival in Corvallis students are 
urged to go directly to the Y. M. C. A. Building (Shep- 
ard Hall) and secure a location. 


Double Seaming Course, February 6 to 25 


This course is especially designed to instruct can- 
ners in the care, adjustment and operation of Canco 
machines. 

These machines will be under the supervision of 
specialists from the plant of the American Can Com- 
pany, who will have complete charge of the course 
throughout the three weeks’ period. 


Canners signing up for this course are not re- 
quired to take work in any of the other courses given 
during the time of the canners’ school. They are not 
restricted from entering classes or attending lectures, 
however, if they so desire. 

The work presented will give the canner good train- 
ing in taking down, reassembling and adjusting the 
various kinds of American Can Company machines, so 
that they will make perfect seams. This instruction 
under the direction of specialists constitutes very val- 
uable training to the men and will help prevent large 
spoilage claims in the future. 

Instructors for this course will be H. E. Bausman 


and H. Holcomb, who have had charge of this work for 
the past six years. 


Canners and By-Products Courses, February 13 to 25 


The canners’ course will deal largely with subjects 
directly pertaining to fruit and vegetable canning and 
will be of interest to those canners desiring work in 
commercial handling. 


In fruit canning the entire subject of handling 
each fruit and a thorough discussion of waste utiliza- 
tion will be taken up. Canned fruit of various kinds 
and grades will be cut each day after lectures on the 
subject, and critical examination made. Questions of 
fill, shrinkage of fruit during canning, and sirup-cut 
will be discussed in detail. 


Advanced studies on perforation and their connec- 


tion to methods of canning will be discussed in these 
lectures. Methods of preparation and grading will be 
given emphasis; time and temperature as essential fac- 
tors of exhausting (hot water and steam), and cooking 
and cooling will be given careful consideration, as they 
contribute to the quality of the pack. Percentage of 
waste in preparation and the best methods of handling 
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the lower grades most economically will be considered 
for all fruits. 

Vegetables of importance in the canning industry 
will receive the same thorough consideration as fruits. 
Lectures will be supplemented by cutting canned vege- 
tables of various kinds and grades and examination 
made of fill, quality, pack, etc., of products under dis- 
cussion. 

Jellies and Jams will be dealt with in lectures 
and laboratory demonstrations. Consideration will be 
given kind of fruit, maturity, extraction and clarifica- 
tion of pectinous fruit juices, ratio of sugar, and cooks 
to meet market demands. Attention will be given to 
the use of commercial pectin in the manufacture of jel- 
lies and jams. Samples will be studied, and the stu- 
dents given an opportunity to make various jellies and 
jams in the.laboratory. 

Pickles—Fermentation, curing, processing and 
spicing of cucumber pickles will be discussed in lectures 
and laboratory demonstrations. Attention will also be 
given to sauerkraut, variety of cabbage, fermentation 
and processing for the market. Such tomato products 
as puree, catsup and chili sauce will be considered. 

Evenings during the canning and by-products 
course, February 13 to 25, will be devoted to special 
lectures on topics that have a bearing on canning. Such 
topics will be discussed as maturity, harvesting, hand- 
ling and storing of fruits and vegetables for canning; 
diseases of fruit in storage that affect canning quality; 
micro-organisms found in the canning industry as they 
relate to spoilage, curing, ripening and the preserva- 
tion of food products; standardization of solutions, de- 
termination of alcohol and acetic acid ; by-product man- 
ufacture of cannery waste; cannery organization and 
management as related to location, transportation, 
financing and marketing; and law pertaining to the 
canning industry, such as contracts, transportation, 
sales, storage, insurance, and negotiable papers. 

Special talks will be given by men prominent in 
the Northwest canning industry. These talks will cover 
many phases of the industry not given in the regular 
series of lectures and will be worth while for all can- 
ners. 


FOOD OCCUPIES IMPORTANT PLACE IN NEW 
TRADE PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


HE Trade Promotion Campaign which the Public 
Ledger has scheduled to run in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the next twelve months consists of a new 

series of full-page advertisements of the highest type 
of institutional copy. 

These striking, forceful advertisements, in which 
the best typography and art work obtainable have been 
used, effectively “sell” the advantages and enjoyment 
of “re home appliances and advertised products of 
worth. 

Food occupies a prominent place in the schedule. 
Three food pages appeared in November, urging every 
housewife in the Philadelphia territory to buy reliable, 
advertised brands of food. 


The invaluable trade publicity, striking an entirely 
new note in merchandising co-operation, is certain to 
stimulate additional buying interest in advertised 
brands of food in the Philadelphia territory. 

It is interesting to note that the Public Ledger re- 
fused to accept direct tie-up advertising in connection 
with this series, although manufacturer or dealer may, 
of course, take advantage of the buying interest thus 
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aroused, simply by placing his advertising in the Pub- 
lic Ledger during or after the time the series appears. 

In response to many requests from dealers and 
distributors for reprints of these advertisements to 
send to their consumer lists with their own sales mat- 
ter, the Public Ledger has made arrangements to fur- 
nish any quantity, actual size, in convenient broadside 
form, at actual cost of printing on a quantity produc- 
tion basis. 

' The series is offered by the Merchandising Service 
Department of the Public Ledger to foster the mutual 
interests of buyer and seller in Philadelphia. 

It may be added that the Merchandising Service 
Department of that newspaper is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what real newspaper co-operation can be, 
when knowledge of a market, influence in that market 
and common sense are mixed in the proper proportion. 


PACK OF ITALIAN CHERRIES IN BRINE 


UPPLEMENTING a cable of November 1 from our 
Rome Office, wherein it was stated the cherries in 
brine pack of Italy were expected to be greatly 

inferior this year to that of 1926, the following report 
has been received from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Miles Hammond, at Rome. Information comes from 
the headquarters of the association of food packers at 
Rome representing a large number of firms engaged in 
the industry, that the brine pack for the kingdom for 
1927 is expected to total only about 3,300 short tons. 
The cause of such a low brine pack this year is 
placed at the door of strong remaining stocks from 
1926. Of this latter, the association above referred to 


Eliminate causes 
of flats‘and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 
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declares nothing remains, and that the 1927 pack is 


represented by an estimated stock of from 900 to 1,100 
short tons. 


The total export figure for cherries in 1926 is given 
by the same source at about 24,300 tons, by far the 


larger part of which, it is stated, represents cherries in 
brine. 


Following the gathering of the 1927 crop, the as- 
sociation states, prices were retained at from 12 to 13 
cents per pound,c.i.f. New York, but that “in these 
last weeks, because of heavy demands from France and 


England, prices have gone up to as high as 16 cents per 
pound.” 


CANNED SARDINE SITUATION IN CHINA 


CCORDING to opinions expressed by members of 
the local trade circles, the Shanghai sardine mar- 
ket is in a very unsatisfactory state at the pres- 

ent time from the standpoint of the seller, due to the 
continuous cutting of prices by home suppliers. Native 
jobbers and wholesalers are also caught in an unfavor- 
able position, due to this practice. When the Nation- 
alist tax of 35 per cent was proposed last summer, na- 
tive wholesalers and jobbers came forward and placed 
substantial orders for No. 1 ovals at prices around U. S. 
$4.20, c. i. f. Shanghai. per case of 48, the shinments to 
arrive before the first of Sentember, the date the tax 
was to become effective. The threatened increase in 
dutv did not take place. and dealers took up their orders 
at U. S. $4.20. since which time. however, prices have 
heen steadily decreasing until today auotations stand at 
TT. S. $3.95. ec. i. f. Shanghai, per case. Conseauently, 
those who did not. place orders last July and August are 
now able to hook their requirements at $3.95, which 
leaves dealers who booked previously at higher prices 
ant of the market with considerable cargo on their 
hands, which to move involves taking a loss. The pres- 
ent aenotation of $3.95 represents a drop of 65 cents a 
case during the past seven or eight months. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


If you want to know more about 


QUALITY SEED PEAS 


See us in Booth 5 at the Chicago Show 


~ GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


: 
f 
Ask your supply man /or : 
andolle 
\ Jeans Clean 
Sanitary Cleaner. Clean / 
BFord Co, Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich 
q 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 No. 5 style C. Peerless No. 10 Exhauster 
1 Jeffrey- Wescott Peeling Table 
1M &S Potted Meat Filler 
1 Kern Finisher 
1 Ayars Universal Tomato Filler 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts., 

Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 
1—7x7 American Blower Upright Steam Engine. 
1—No. 6 Morgan Nailing Machine. 
1—Tall Size Knapp Labeling Machine. 
1—Baby size Burt Casing Machine. 
1—Mojonnier Unit complete with Polisher for tall 
size cans. 
1—400 Gal. capacity Progress Homogenizer. 
Quantity wooden box shooks, tall size. Other canning 
equipment and supplies. If interested write immediately. 
Arctic Dairo Products Co.. 717 N. Clinton St., Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 


Machinery—Wanted 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners’ Association Indiana- 
Baltimore Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound C. O. D. or cash with order. This 
is the Seed we have been so successfully growing and im- 
proving for many years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, and has attain- 
ed a wonderful reputation. Nothing is spared that will aid 
in raising the high standard of this seed. 

Indiana Canners Association, 
Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


TOMATO SEED—John Baer variety of the Professor 
Starr strain. Prominent experiment station says ‘‘The 
highest yielding variety in this year’s test’’. Write for 
prices and samples. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


SEED CORN—Extra Early Country Gentleman. Mich- 
igan grown and acclimated. Selected by us for a long 
number of years for earliness, quality and yield. Write for 
prices. 


W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WANTED—To Purchase one used No. 81 Bliss Auto- 
matic Double Seamer. State price and general condition of 
equipment. 

Address Box A-1533 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To purchase one Tomato Cooker for 
number ten cans, also one exhaust box. Must be in good 
condition. Name lowest cash price on same. 

Address Box A-1539 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Knapp Labeler adjustable for No. 2 
and No. 3 cans. 
Address Box A-1540 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—Prince of Wales Seed Peas. Good sample 
and germination. This variety needs no recommendation 
to those familiar with this luscious quality and abundant 
productivity. Write for price and samples. 

W. R. Roach & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Three going factories adjacent, well locat- 
ed, thoroughly equipped, Central Indiana. Present pro- 
duction tomatoes and pulp, established trade for entire out- 
put. Arrangements for growing of other canning crops can 
be made. Other business interests preclude present owner 
personally directing operations. Will make unusually at- 
tractive proposition on one or all and if desired continue 
holding an interest with experienced party capable of taking 
over production management. Unusual opportunity for 
right party. 

Address Box A-1535 care of The Canning Trade. 


FORSALE—Canning Factory of the late L. P. Haviland, 
including machinery, established brands and good will. 
L. P. Haviland Cang. Co., Inc., 
Camden. Oneida Co ,N. Y. 


Miscellancous 


FOR SALE— 


2000 bushels Northern grown, rogued and hand picked 
Alaska Seed Peas 
800 bushels Narrow Grain Seed Corn. 
at your request. 

H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio. 


Prices and samples 


WANTED—Southern California packer of highest 
quality fruit and vegetables is looking for brokers in the 
following markets: Detroit, Mich., Dayton, O., Duluth, 
Minn., Pittsburg, Pa., Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, Ga., 
Richmond, Va., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Address Box A-1534 care of The Canning Trade. 
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Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent - processor by man 
with years of experience, packing tomatoes, snap beans, sweet pota- 
toes and all kinds of fruits. Can install and operate and a)! kinds 
of canning machinery. Good reference furnished. 

Address Box B-1525 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or processor. A strictly reli- 
able quality packer of peas and full line of vegetables, fruits and 
table condiments in tin and glass. Qualified to make plans for new 
plant or remodeling. Married man with family and 39 years of age. 
A-1 references as to ability, moral integrity, dependability and re- 
liability. Available for immediate engagement. 

Address Box B-1528 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as manager or superint- 
endent of a plant packing Tomatoes, general line of Fruits and 
Berries, Corn or Peas. Can install, operate and repair modern ma- 
chinery used in such plants. Best references. Available at once. 

Address Box B-1532 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man now employed as manager 
of Fruit and Vegetab’e canning plant would like to make charge on 
January Ist. Have been in preeent position nine years, tut future 
does not offer opportunity for advancement. Will consider any posi- 
tion of responsibility that will offer a good future. 

Address Box B-1530 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANMED—Position as assistant bacteriolegist. Young man. 
College graduate. Thorough knowledge bacteriology, chemistry. 
Two years experience. 

(Gt. H. Kenndy, 1739 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED—‘Superintendent wants position anv- 
where. This man is a quality pea packer and American machine 
operator. Best of references. 

Addrsss Box B-1538 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED —As expert processor. Have had fifteen 
vears exnerience in the canning of chicken and meat products. both 
tin and glass, soups, chinese products, etc, Have had charge of the 
purchasing of all raw materials, perfecting formulae and installing 
of complete plant equipment. 

Address Box B-1537 The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manager for one line Corn plant. One who can 
invest a few thousand dollars. Plant is capitalized very low, in 
good condition and located in'the heart cf the Ohio corn belt. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. Responsible business men in- 
terested in plant. 

Address Box B- 1536 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man having experience in manufacturing and selling 
cans for various food products; one with ability to put overa new 
proposition. Give education, experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. 

Address Box B-1541 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By canner of 30 years experience on all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables barnone. Best of references from 
pastemployers. Well acquainted with all canning machinery and 
can install same if desired. If interested, 

Address Box B-1542 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Wisconsin Factory 


For Sale 


We offer for sale our can- 
ning plant situated at Sun 
Prairie, Wisconsin, ten 
miles from Madison. 


The plant is located on the C. M. & St. 
P. R. R., with ample trackage facilities. 
It contains four complete lines of Pea 
machinery and is fully equipped to 
handle, economically, 1200 acres of Peas 
and about 800 acres of Corn. 


All buildings and equipment are in 
first class condition, and ample storage 
room is provided by two large ware- 
houses. Viner stations are operated in 
connection with the factory and there is 
an abundance of both Corn and Pea 
acreage. 


This factory has consistently shown good 
profits, and our reason for selling is that 
we expect to confine our operations to 
our Eastern plants. 


For price, terms, etc., address all com- 
munications to— 


STITTVILLE CANNING CO. 
41 Martin Building, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


The No-Spill Sealer 


“Bliss-Pacific” No. 81 Double Seamer 


This high speed machine is ar- 
ranged for both can shop and can- 
nery. It seals cans with a remark- 
able absence of spills, jams or tie 
ups. Arranged with marking de- 
vice if desired. In successful oper- 
ation for a number of years these 
machines have demonstrated 
their superiority. Details on re- 
quest. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E W 7 BLISS CO BROOKLYN 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$4,587,000.00 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their. fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Canners atiending the National Canners 
Convention are cordially invited to visit 
these offices while in Chicago. 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


O 
Complete Canning Equipment 


for 


Corn Tomatoes Pumpkin Peaches 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 


And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


LARGE volume business enables us to 

build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 
price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 

Branch Offices 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 

Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Springfield, Mo. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Los Angeles, Col. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for | 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
may take less for a personal reason, 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(t 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 

Balto. 

White Mammoth, No. 

Large, No. 2% 
Peeled, No. 
Small, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 2Y 
Medium, No 2%. 
Small No. 2% an 

Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq 

Small, No. 1 sd........ 
Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 
Small, No. 1 

BAKED BEANSt{ 

‘Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. 2 
No. 3 

In Sauce, 18 oz By 
No. 2 -80 
No. 3 1.40 
No. 10 4.50 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 1.05 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10.....ss008 5.75 
Std. Who. Gr., No. 2...... 


Std. Cut Wax, No. 10... 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2......... 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 
Std. Green, No. 


Std. White & 1.25 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... 7.25 
Soaked, No. 2 -90 
Red Kidney, -90 
Std. 10 4.25 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 
12-15, No. 2 1.10 
10-12, No. 3 1.45 
Cut, No. 2 90 
Cut, No. 3 1.10 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS¢ 
St. Sliced, No. 2 -90 
Sliced, No. 10 4.00 
Std. Diced, No. 2 85 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 
CORN{ 
Evergreen, No. 2.10 
Oo. B. Co 
sta Shoepeg, No. 2 
2. B. Go 
SHOePE|E, NO. 1.20 
©. B. Co 1.25 
sta: No. 2... 
©. 
Ex. Std. Crushed, 1.10 
1.05 
HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, 1.00 
Split No. 10 3.25 
MIXED VEGETABLES} 
Standard, No. 2 95 
No. 10 4.40 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 
0 4.65 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 aes 
PEASt 
Co. 


No. “2 sieve, No. 
F. Co. 

No. Sieve, No. 
0, B. Co 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 2.... 
F. B. Co 


No. 5 Sieve, No. 2.... 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 167 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10. oa 
BE. J. Std. No. 4 Sleve, No. 
E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, Ne: ; Hee 


Fancy Petit Pois, No. 

PUMPKIN¢ 

Standard, No. 3 1.20 
No. 10... 3.00 

Squash, No. 3 


hos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. N. Y. 

SAUERKRAUTtT 

Standard, No. 2 -80 -90 
No. 2% 1.00 1.15 
No. 3 1.05 1.20 
No. 10 3.25 3.75 

SPINACHt 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.15 
No. 21," 1.35 1.45 

No. 3 1.45 1.55 

SUCCOTASHt 

~ Green Corn, Green Limas. 1.40 1.40 

No. 10 

Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) . 1.30 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. ane 

SWEET POTATOESt 

Standard, No. 2 .80 
No. 2% 1.10 1.15 
No. 3 1.15 1.30 
No. 10 3.75 4.00 

TOMATOESt{ 

Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 
No. 3, f.o.b. County... 
No. 10, f.o.b. County. 

Ext. Std., No. 2 
No. 

F. 0. B. Go 
No. 10 

Standard, No. 1 .55 -55 
F. O. B. Co .50 cite 
.80 80 
BE. 0. B. Co 1.15 

No, $ 
¥. ©.. B. 1.15 1.20 

No. 10 4.00 4.00 

TOMATO PUREE} 

Std. Se 1, Whole Stock -60 

, Whole Stock. 3.65 

No. 10, Trimmings. 3.40 
Canned 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

New York, No. 10... 4.50 

Pa., No. 10 4.00 4.50 

No. 10 4.25 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard No. 2% 2.50 2.30 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 10. 
No Preserved 1.65 1.80 
No. 3 1.60 1.75 

BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine, No. 2 
No. 10 13.00 11.00 

CHERRIESS§ 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........ 1.40 
Extra Preserved, 2. 
Red Pitted, No. 
Sour Pitted Rea, tos 
California Standard 2%s 

Choice, No. 2% 
Fancy, No. 2% 


GOOSEBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2 1.10 
' No. 10 5.50 
PEACHESS§ 


Extra Sliced Yellow, 
White, No. 


Extra Standard White, No. 3... 1.75 
Seconds, White, No. 1.86 
Standard Yellow, 1.40 


Yellow, No. 
Extra Standara Yellow, No. 3...... i. 90 


ots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 

****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 

but these prices _repwenent the general market at this date. 


) A. E. & Co. 
column headed N. 


. indicates f. o. 
CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Wer. 

Seconds, Yellow, NO. 1.35 1.45 

Selected Yellow, No. eee 

Pies, Unpeeled, No. 3 1.20 
Peeled, No. 3 
Peeled, No. 10 4.90 

PEARS§ 

Standards, No. 2, in water............ -90 1.05 
No. 3 1.30 1.45 

Seconds, No. 3, in Water............ 

Extra No. in Syrup........ 1.10 1.20 
No. 1.70 1.80 

California, Bartletts, Std., 2.15 
Fancy 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... a 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 
Grated, Extra Std., 

Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 72:40 2.45 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2.... 
Sliced, Std., No. 2........ 
Grated, Extra, No. 2......... 2.00 
Shredded Syrup, No. 10 9.50 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10... 10.00 

Eastern Pie, Water, No. 1 hadi 


Porto Rico, No. 1 
RASPBERRIES*# 
Black, Water, No. 2............ 
Red, Water, No. 2........ 
Black, Syrup, No. 


STRAWBERRIESS§ 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2...... 

Standard, Water, No. « 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


‘Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE*# 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
1.55 
18 oz. 1.55 1.65 
19 oz. 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.50 1.60 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 doz. 


Ib. CASES, 4 4.40 
2.50 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 oz 1.40 1.45 
5 oz. 1.50 1.65 
8 oz. 2.60 2.70 
10 oz. 2.80 2.95 
Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.40 
SALMON*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No .1... 9.26 
Flat, No. 
Cohoe, Tall, 1 
Flat, No. 1 
Flat, No. % 


Pink, Tall, No. 
Columbia, 
Flat, No. 
Chums, 
Medium Red, Tall 
SHRIMP* 
Dry, No. 1 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’27 pack 
14 Oil, Keyless 
Tomato, Carton ..... 
Mustard, Keyless .. 
Oil, | Carton...... 


White, 4s 


1 
Blue Fin, %s 
Blue Fin, 1s 
Striped, %s 
Striped, 1s 
Yellow, %s 
Yellow, 1s 


$1 


(*) E. Jones & Co. 


N. ¥. 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
65 
.85 
1.45 
: 
-90 
1.55 
5.00 : 
1.15 
6.00 
1.25 
135 «(1.38 
3 1.76 
1.90 
1.25 
1.00 
4.75 
5.00 
1.00 
4.50 
1.00 
4.75 
1.15 
1.15 
1.20 
1.15 
1.30 
1:20 
cig 
1.15 
3:60 
1.10 
5.00 
1.20 2 65 
5.10 1.65 
1.55 2.65 
| 180 1.70 
13.25 1.75 as 
| 1.60 3:50 
$4.15 
| 1() AMLOTMIA, Ye. PCP $16.00 
2.10 TUNA FISH—California, per Case 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Withdrawn to Meet New Short Supply Condi- 
tions—Jobbers’ Stocks Low and Higher Prices on 
All Canned Foods Expected—Statistical Posi- 
tion of the Three Staples—Southern Win- 
ter Vegetable Crops Hurt by Rain 

and the Frost 


INING UP—The canners have apparently made 
ee use of the lull in buying, caused by the holidays, 
to reorganize themselves, and to find out just 
where they stand, before the new buying commences. 
And that is good wisdom. If the tomato canners had 
done this a few months ago they would have saved 
themselves tremendous losses, and might possibly have 
made some money. The buyers and well-posted brok- 
ers have been completely puzzled all Fall by the action 
of the tomato market, because they could see no good 
reason for it. Of the three great staples of canned 
foods, peas, corn and tomatoes, canned tomatoes were 
statistically the strongest, and yet actually the weakest 
in market prices This is contrary to all marketing pro- 
cedure. The tomato canners have been told that re- 
peatedly, but apparently argument has no weight with 
tomato canners. Possibly the bare figures will talk 
more plainly. In the past three years we have had the 
following packs of tomatoes: 1925—19,770,000 cases; 
1926—9,455,000 cases, and the pack of 1927 may be 
written down as not more than 12,000,000, and it is 
expected to run materially lower than that. But with 
this extreme figure we have a total of 41,255,000 cases, 
or an average production for the three years of but 
13,742,000 cases of canned tomatoes, or a very moder- 
ate annual consumption of canned tomatoes, as we have 
long believed that the annual consumption of canned 
tomatoes is about 15,000,000 cases. There has been a 
falling off in canned tomato consumption in the past 
two or three years, we believe, though it is hard to see 
why. However, turn back to 1923, when you will find 
that the pack amounted to 14,672,000 cases, and yet 
the market prices ruled from $1.50 to $1.75 during that 
year. And it should be added that the tomato pack of 


1922 was approximately twelve millions of cases, so 
that there was no scarcity in the market when the 1923 
pack was made. 


You will see from this that there is 


no precedent upon which to found the outrageously low 
prices which ruled on canned tomatoes in 1927. And 
tomato canners should be able to deduct from this that 
there will be a sudden awakening in the tomato mar- 
ket and a very grave possibility of very high prices as 
a result; because the supplies of canned tomatoes must 
be extremely low at this writing. 


ORN—The corn market is in good strong position, 
C and now that it is officially known that there were 

but 10,346,680 cases of corn packed in 1927, there 
is every reason to expect the market to continue strong, 
and possibly materially advance. But canned corn has 
acted in a directly opposite manner to canned tomatoes. 
The total pack of canned corn in the past three years 
stands at 55,520,000 cases, or an average yearly output 
of 18,500,000 cases. There must have been a tremen- 
dous increase in the consumption of canned corn, and 
the statistics of holdings which the Government is 
about to compile will undoubtedly show this; because 
the corn market has steadily gained in price, as all 
knew that the 1927 pack was due to fall far short of 
normal. No one, however, we believe, has ever at- 
tempted to place the consumption of canned corn at 
18,000,000 cases. The question puzzling the market 
student is: If canned corn could increase its market 
price in face of this condition, why did not tomatoes 
increase even more than corn? We believe the position 
of canned corn is solid and proper, but that makes the 
position of tomatoes the more puzzling to understand, 
and causes old market students to be sure that toma- 
toes have been in a false position all the while. And 
they are. 


EAS—Canned peas have also improved their con- 

dition during 1927, and are now in quite fair 

shape, and as the supplies are undoubtedly clean- 
ing up nicely, may score further advances in prices. 
To continue the statistical consideration of this last 
staple, as was done with the former two, we find that 
in the past three years there were packed 54,840,000 
cases of canned peas, or about 18,000,000 cases as an 
average for the three years. Again just what the an- 
nual consmption of this excellent vegetable is no one 
can definitely say, and here again we will be grateful 
to the Government if it can obtain that for us; but the 
packs were at least fully equal to that consumption, 
and probably a little over. Yet again, canned peas 
scored an advance this past season, indicating that the 
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consumption here has also increased. As with corn, 
peas throw tomatoes into a bad light. 

The wide variations between the conditions of the 
three great staples of canned foods cannot all be laid 
to consumption. The bald truth is that corn and pea 
canners are better business men as a body; they have 
handled their situations in a better manner than did 
the tomato canners. But admitting that it merely 
makes more certain that from now on, market condi- 
tions in canned foods will improve, with tomatoes tak- 
ing the lead. Tomato canners now see that, and that 
is why they have paused, refused to consider further 
orders for tomatoes at today’s prices, and not alone in 
the Tri-States, but wherever tomatoes are held. 


HE MARKET—Actual figure changes in the mar- 
ket prices this week are few, because trading has 
been light. It is known that inventories are 

about completed, and with these out of the way, buying 
will be resumed, because those inventories all show 
light holdings by the distributors. More than that, the 
distributors now see clearly that they will have to pay 
higher prices for practically every line of canned foods 
from now on, and they are anxious to get in before 
the advance moves too far. If the canners have the 
backbone to ask an advance on their goods, they will 
get it, and that goes for the whole line. 

In the market standard 1’s tomatoes have moved 
to 55c, 2’s to 80c and 85c, 3’s $1.15 to $1.20, and 10’s 
to $4. And it is said that it is very hard to find any- 
one willing to entertain business at these figures. More 
and more canners are found entirely sold out, and the 
present holders know the value of their goods. 

The only other change in actual figure quotations 
is found in sweet potatoes, No. 2’s, which have de- 
clined from 85c to 80c, a temporary set back. 

Those who regard the raw vegetable shipments 
with alarm may find some solace in the news coming 
up from Mexico and the South that tomato weather 
has been decidedly harmful during the past month, and 
that possibly one-third of the expected shipments have 
been lost due to rains, frosts, etc. During the past 
week or so the far South has experienced the coldest 
weather on record. As for south as Tampa, Fla., they 
had heavy frosts, and for the first time in more than 
forty years snow was seen in that section. The visita- 
tion came at the critical time for these crops, and the 
result will be felt in all the markets from now on. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Inventories Nearly Completed—Good Year in Canned 
Foods for Them—Stocks Low—Canners Not Press- 
ing Futures—Tomatoes Steady—Corn Buying 
Light—Peas Steady—Fruits Unsettled— 
Pineapple in Demand—Asparagus Easy 
—But Little Activity in Salmon 


New York, Jan. 5, 1928. 
EARING COMPLETION—Canned foods distribu- 
tors are now nearing the tail-end of their inven- 
tory work in many instances, and now have a 
definite line on what their requirements are likely to 
be during the next few months. Results of stock-tak- 
ing in most instances indicate that the jobbers have 
shown generally favorably results in their canned foods 
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departments during 1927, with the outlook for the new 
year, or at least for the first six months of 1928, favor- 
able. Values in many instances have risen materially 
over opening price levels, reductions not being of suf- 
ficient number or importance to outbalance the in- 
crease. Jobbers’ holdings are very conservative, even 
on the staple lines, and it is evident that a total clean- 
up of many canned foods items looms in the near fu- 
ture. While it appears that many buyers will hold off 
until the canners’ convention at Chicago later on this 
month to start replacement buying, others are of the 
opinion that the present market is much more favor- 
able to the buyer than it is likely to be later on, and it 
is probable that a sizable amount of canned foods trad- 
ing will be put through prior to the meetings. 


Futures—Canners are not pressing packed-to-or- 
der contracts this season as much as was the case dur- 
ing the past few years, and it seems likely from present 
indications that the markets for new packs will get 
under way much later than usual. Conservatism on 
the part of both canner and buyer is attributed to the 
desire on the part of both to wait for the Chicago meet- 
ing for a better line on production outlook for 1928 
before going ahead. 


The Census—From reports heard in the local mar- 
ket, it is evident that the census work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will receive hearty co-operation 
from most interests in the trade. Distributors have 
long recognized the need for some data on canned foods 
carry-over, and while a few “die-hards”’ still contend 
that dissemination of data of this kind will react to the 
disadvantage of a “trading” market, the more pro- 
gressive elements in both groups realize that the carry- 
over statistics, if at all comprehensive, will be of im- 


measurable value in making for a stable canned foods 
market. 


Tomatoes—There has been a steady tone prevalent 
in the tomato market over the past week, and recent 
increases have been maintained, the market remaining 
firm at the same prices prevailing during the previous 
week. The present level of prices for Southern packs 
may be considered as “the market,” inasmuch as they 
have stood in the face of the dull buying incidental to 
the year-end holidays and inventory work. Statistics 
on the pack, showing production of 4,920,000 cases of 
No. 3s, on top of the short pack of the preceding year, 
in the Tri-States, has been a strengthening factor. 
While the trade generally looked for a pack of about 
5,000,000 cases in the Tri-States, there had been an 
undercurrent of belief that production had gone far 
beyond that figure, and the publication of the statis- 
tics compiled by the Tri-State Association has gone far 
to reassure buyers who were apprehensive over a pos- 
sible heavy carry-over in the hands of-packers. Some 
well-posted observers are predicting a market 5c to 
10c a dozen over present levels by the end of January. 


Corn—The market has shown little change, with 
buying light. Southern packers continue to hold at 
$1.05 per dozen, cannery, and up to $1.10 in some in- 
stances. Western corn can be had at $1.00, factory, 
but the higher freight rate does not make this article 
a competitor in markets normally supplied by Southern 
packers at the present price differential. 


Peas Steady—The market for standard peas has 
been well maintained. Full quality standards, accord- 
ing to current market reports, can not be had under 
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$1.05 per dozen, at either Western or Southern plants, 
with many canners quoting $1.10 as their minimum 
price. 


California Fruits—This item is coming in for more 
attention. While the market has shown signs of un- 
mistakable weakness during recent weeks, particularly 
on peaches and apricots, reports filtering through to 
buyers from usually reliable sources, indicate that the 
amount of weakly held stock is by no means as large 
as generally supposed. As a result of this, jobbers are 
showing more of a tendency to pick up offerings of 
known brands of California fruits when offered at at- 
tractive prices. 


Pineapple in Demand—The market for Hawaiian 
pineapple has developed along lines gratifying to even 
the most optimistic among the packers of this popular 
fruit. The heavy pack of this season is moving read- 
ily into consuming channels, and packers’ holdings of 
some grades, notably the higher grades, are rather 
small. Opening prices are being uniformly well main- 
tained on the known brands. 


Asparagus—Softness in California asparagus con- 
tinues and buyers are looking for concessions when 
placing business. With the new packing season only 
a few months off, some canners are showing a tendency 
to cut down their stocks to minimize their carry-over, 
and in the face of the present bearish tendencies of 
most buyers, this can be done only at the expense of 
prices. While price-cutting is not general, some of the 
canners are showing a disposition to meet their buyers 
half way in this respect. 


Salmon—The market has shown little activity over 
the past week, and prices have not changed. Buyers 
are inclined to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis to a 
great extent, owing to the comparatively high prices 
ruling on the more popular grades of salmon, and the 
bullish tendencies of some sellers, who have been en- 
deavoring to push the market up at a rapid rate. From 
present indications, the market has been pushed too 
fast, and has been unable to maintain its advances, but 
sellers predict a recovery and a higher price level when 
spring buying develops. 


Fruit Salad—There has been a heavy movement in 
this line on the small “half-size” tins, which have es- 
tablished a firm place for themselves in the New York 
market. The regular 1s and 2s are also moving in good 
volume at firm prices. The small tin of California fruit, 
half the size of the No. 1 can, has been selling in stead- 
ily increasing quantities in Metropolitan territory, and 
most of the California packers are now canning large 
quantities of.fruit in this size container. At retail they 
sell all the way from 10c to about 15c or 16c a can, de- 
pending upon the type fruit. The so-called “apartment 
house trade” in New York City, which forms a large 
part of the local market, has taken to the small-size 
container strongly. 


Canned Prunes—Canned prunes, cooked in syrup, 
are coming in for a good movement locally. This is by 
no means a new product, but it has been increasing in 
popularity rapidly. The importance of this line is in- 
dicated by the current announcement that the Canners 
League of California is now preparing specifications 
for canned prunes, to add to the existing specifications 
for prepared dried prunes in syrup. - 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
ened Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Freezing of Green Vegetables Heavy—Ad- 
vance of Canned Tomatoes—No Change 
in Canned Corn—News Items 
and Inspections. 


Chicago, January 5, 1928. 
ENERAL—tThe distribution of canned foods for 
the past week, beginning Friday, December 30th, 
1927, has been at a standstill. The big cold snap 
began then, and all deliveries and shipments of canned 
foods became dangerous, and the Weather Bureau says 
that the cold will last until about January 6, 1928, and 
possibly longer. The cold has been so severe in Chi- 
cago that even deliveries to the city retail grocers have 
been risky, and the stoppage of business has been more 
complete and longer than for many years previously. 
The freezing and destruction of green vegetables 
and fruits has been heavy, and that may have the re- 


-sult of expediting the demand for canned foods very 


soon. The freezing of green vegetables from the South 
will, of course, increase the demand for canned foods 
a little later in the spring. It is reported that the ship- 
ping of tomatoes, peas and green beans, lettuce and 
cauliflower from the South to the Northern and West- 
ern markets has during 1927 proven unprofitable to the 
shippers and growers. Brokers report that, though 
shipping of canned foods is at a standstill, owing to the 
prohibitive cold, there is a revival of interest in canned 
foods among the wholesale buyers and that many deals 
have been closed during the past few days for canned 
corn, peas and tomatoes. 

The advance of the price of canned tomatoes in 
Eastern markeets to 77\4c for standard 2s, f. o. b. 
Eastern canneries, is reported at the time this commu- 
nication is written, and has had the effect to start buy- 
ing in a wholesale way. The final publication of the sta- 
tistics of the output of canned corn for the season of 
1927 has also had a stimulating effect on the market. 
Brokers report an active inquiry all down the line for 
canned foods with the exception of canned salmon, for 
which there seems to be no revival of interest. Cold 
weather is not conducive to activity in canned salmon. 

No change of prices in canned corn or peas is note- 
worthy, but the inquiries are general, and wholesale 
buyers have evidently come to the conclusion that 
prices are as low or lower than they are going to be, 
and that it is a good time to replenish their stocks. 

It is well known that the stocks of canned foods in 
the hands of retail grocers are small, and much broken 
as to assortment, and depleted, and this is going to 
bring a reactionary movement soon and increase the 
distribution. 

News Items and Inspections—I received two 
sample cans of corn from a packer who states that his 
enperience in canning has been small, and asking that 
I grade the corn for him. 

The can that he thinks is the best quality of the 
two was tender, well filled, free from silks or husk, of 
the proper consistency, cut from the cob at the proper 
depth of the kernel, and if it had been packed with just 
a little (not much) more sugar it would easily grade 
extra standard. 
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The other can, which he said was the poorest as to 
quality, bore out his judgment. It was packed too 
mature, cut too close to the cob, had no sugar at all, 
and could only be classified as sub-standard. It is a 
pity to have such canned corn as the last can described 
put on the market, as every can that is sold and con- 
sumed will injure the reputation of canned foods. I, of 
course, do not publish the name of this canner, but have 
written him a letter along these lines. 

I have received from a canner one No. 10 can of 
tomato puree and one No. 10 can of tomato catsup. I 
do not give the name of the cannery for obvious rea- 
sons, but have written them as follows: 

The can of tomato puree is of about 1.035 or 1.04 
consistency, and is well screened and handled, and the 
cans are well filled, but the color is dark and the flavor 
is rather flat, as if it had been partly made from cores 
and peelings and heavily cooked. 

The No. 10 can of tomato catsup was apparently 
made from the same puree of similar quality, as it was 
too dark for bottling, and could not be classified as 
fancy. It was well seasoned and properly sweetened. 
The dark color may be attributable to a little too much 
spices or a little over cooking. The flavor was relish- 
able, and I would grade the catsup as a good standard 
article, but not fancy. 

Harry Rockwell, well known for many years in the 
canned foods brokerage business of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted a position as salesman with Lee Kaufman & 
Gale, Inc., Chicago brokers. He is a popular man with 
Chicago buyers and has for several years been with 
John H. Leslie & Co., of Chicago, and James P. Smith 
Co., of Chicago, in a salesmanship capacity, and not 
only has a fine export knowledge of canned foods and 
food specialties, but has, through an agreeable perscen- 


ality, established strong friendships with Chicago 
wholesale buyers. 


Canners who desire to submit samples to me for 
inspection and criticism as to quality should send them 
parcel post to “Wrangler,” No. 208 North Wells street, 
Room 409, Chicago, and if they will advise me how the 
goods are packed as to size cans, number of cans in a 
case, and price to the trade, I will mention such infor- 
mation on this page unless the goods are of uncom- 
mendable quality, in which latter case I will say noth- 
ing, but will write the canner a letter telling why I do 
not approve the quality. 


' THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.” 


Year Wound Up in a Blizzard—Extreme Cold—Busi- 
ness at Standstill—Year One of the Wettest on 
Record—An Unprofitable Season—Canners Un- 
decided About This Year, But None Seem 
Anxious to Run—No Prices on Fu- 
tures—Canners to Hold Annual 
Meeting—Fruit Growers 
Also Convene 

Springfield, Mo., Jan. 5, 1928. 


EATHER—The Old Year came to an end with 
a severe blizzard and extremely low tempera- 
ture raging throughout the Ozarks. The New 
Year was ushered in with an average temperature of 
about 10 degrees below zero, and the Weather Bureau 
at Springfield reported the coldest New Year Day in 
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this section covering a period of forty-one years. Ex- 
treme cold weather continues up to the hour cf the dic- 
tation of this report. 

Business—General business was almost at a stand- 
still during the past week, if we consider the buying 
end of the game. Retail merchants and jobbers were 
all busy taking inventory and rounding up for the year 
closing. As business generally is now being done, to a 
large extent on cash basis, it is presumed there will be 
jess debts to charge off than was usual in the period of 
unlimited credit. 

Wet Year—The year 1927, so far as the Ozark 
packing district was concerned, will go down in history 
as one of the wettest which has been experienced since 
the establishment of a Federal Weather Bureau here 
at Springfield, some forty years ago. The rainfall was 
very excessive between March 15th and August 15th. 
This excess of rainfall proved very detrimental to the 
growing of many kinds of crops that are produced 
profitably in the Ozark packing district. The tomato 
crop in particular was seriously affected and the ton- 
nage yield per acre was much below normal. 

Unprofitable Season—The packing season of 1927 
has proved unprofitable to the average tomato canner, 
due to the weather conditions which prevailed, the 
light tonnage yield per acre and the extreme low prices 
which are ruling up to this date. This is very discour- 
aging to the canner, after having experienced unpro- 
fitable tomato canning seasons in 1925 and 1926. To- 
mato canners claim that they must find it possible to 
market their finished goods at some margin of profit, 
otherwise they cannot continue in the tomato canning 
business. 

Coming Season’s Pack—We have interviewed a 
number of canners in our efforts to obtain some defi- 
nite information as to what tomato canners’ plans are 
for the pack of 1928. We have not found a single can- 
ner who has as yet decided on any definite plans. We 
have talked to several canners who state that they will 
not run their canning plants the coming season. Other 
canners have stated that they expect to pack tomatoes, 
but more than likely will contract a less acreage. The 
general opinion expressed by canners of the Ozarks is 
that no tomato canner should attempt to pack the com- 
ing season unless he can arrange his financial affairs 
so he will not be compelled to force sales of his finished 
products at the best price he can get, regardless of 
cost. There is some evidence that the banks who have 
in the past extended credit to the canners will be more 
particular the coming season when extending loans 
than they have been in the past. 

Green Beans—As the packing of green beans 
proved more profitable the past season that the pack- 
ing of tomatoes, there is indication that there will be 
considerable increase in the pack the coming season 
throughout the Ozarks. The leading green been pack- 
ers of the Ozarks have been turning out a quality of 
beans which have proven satisfactory to the most dis- 
criminating buyers. 

Spot Tomatoes—The holdings of spot tomatoes by 
the canners of the Ozarks at the close of 1927 figured 
only about one-third as many carloads as compared 
with the holdings of the canners of the district at the 
close of business 1926. When we stop to consider that 
the tomato pack for the district for 1927 was consider- 
ably less than was the pack of 1926, one should quickly 
realize the limited holdings of spot tomatoes in the 
Ozarks at this time. There is a much stronger tone 
in the market prices on tomatoes, and these prices are 
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tending upward. Every canner holding any spot toma- 
toes expresses his belief in a gradual advancing mar- 
ket during the late winter and spring months. We 
quote the range of market prices on spot tomatoes as 
follows: No. 1 standard, 10 0z., 50 to 5214c; No. 1 
tall, 15 oz. (if obtainable), 6714c; No. 2 standards, 80c 
to 85c; No. 214 standards (if obtainable), $1.10; No. 3 
standards (very limited), $1.25; 6/10 standards (very 
limited), $3.75 to $4.00, f. o. b. shipping points Ar- 
kansas or Missouri wherever obtainable. 

Future Tomatoes—No prices have as yet been 
named on future tomatoes by any canner in the Ozark 
district, so far as we can learn. It is expected, how- 
ever, that some of the old, reliable, well-established 
canners will likely name prices on future tomatoes 
sometime during the month of January. We believe 
when canners in our district do name prices on futures 
that these prices will be held firm, and will probably 
prove to be the lowest prices at which the canners will 
make any sales from the 1928 pack. 

Canners’ Convention—The annual Convention of 
the Ozark Canners’ Association is being held here in 
Springfield, Thursday and Friday of this week. Due 
to the unusual severe cold weather now prevailing 
throughout the district, the attendance at this meeting 
is somewhat uncertain. These annual meetings have 
in the past proven not only very interesting, but profit- 
able to the progressive tomato canners. 

Fruit Growers Meeting—The annual two-day meet- 
ing of the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association is being 
held in Monett, Mo., this week. In attendance at this 
meeting will be the officers and stockholders of this 
association, and also the leading fruit growers from 
the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and Ten- 
nessee. The Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association has 
developed into a very strong organization, and han- 
dles in its marketing denartment the output of all 
kinds of fruit grown in the States mentioned. The 
leading fruits marketed by this association are apples, 
veaches, pears. strawberries and graves. Organiza- 
tion has made it possible for all these fruits to be mar- 
keted in a careful, uniform manner, and at firm mar- 
ket prices, always satisfactory to the growers. 

Brokers Retiring—We regret exceedingly to learn 
that the old, long-established brokerage firm of Good- 
lett & Bolles. of Kansas City, Mo., retired from active 
business at the close of the year. Kansas City has al- 
Ways supported a good many brokers, but none stood 
anv hieher with the trade than did the Goodlett & 
Bolles Brokerage Co. The least we can do is to extend 
our best wishes to the retiring members of the firm 
whatever field of endeavor they may enter. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Good Inquiry From Abroad—Foreign Buyers Do Not 
Realize That Market is Firm—Asparagus Sales 
Not Up to Expectations—White Low in Sup- 
ply, Green Plentiful—Green Asparagus 
Flavor Much Better Than the White 
—Not to Remake Sliding Price 
Scale on Peach Crop—Notes 

San Francisco, Jan. 5, 1928. 
UIET—Very little business in California canned 
O fruit and vegetable items was transacted the last 
week in the year, wholesalers and retailers being 
busy on inventories and making purchases only when 
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absolutely necessary. Stocks in hands outside of can- 
ners are quite low and there is every indication that 
January will witness considerable activity in sales. 
New price lists will make their appearance early in the 
month, and it is conceded that these will include some 


-advances, but buyers are not being hurried into antici- 


pating their requirements. Canners doing an export 
business are much interested in the inquiries coming 
from abroad, which suggest that stocks in Europe, and 
particularly in Great Britain, are getting down to small 
compass. The idea seems to prevail, however,, that 
California packers are very eager for business, even at 
prices below the opening list, and offers are being 
made at prices which cannot be considered. As soon 
as foreign buyers realize that the market generally is 
firm, with an upward tendency, sales will doubtless 
commence to show considerable volume. 


Asparagus—While sales of California asparagus 
during the past season have been quite satisfactory, 
the demand has centered rather largely on white, with 
the result that there is a carry-over on green that 
promises to be troublesome. Stocks of white have 
been quite closely cleaned up and there will probably 
be little in first hands when the new pack is available 
in April, but there are still some good-size holdings of 
green. Prices on the latter have been reduced to stim- 
ulate sales, but the movement does not seem to be 
In this connection it seems as 
though the public is passing up a real bargain in a 
food product and is giving the eye the verdict over 
taste. Many in California prefer the green to the 
white, maintaining that the flavor is much better. 
Countless consumers, however, seem to have the idea 
that the white grade is more tender and the choicest 
product, neglecting the green, even at a lower price. 
Canners would like to accommodate the public and 
pack white almost exclusively, but in order to get the 
white they must pack a certain percentage of green. 


Peaches—The sliding scale price agreement, which 
was a compromise measure between the peach growers 
and the canners during the past season, when the two 
interests were deadlocked over the price to be paid for 
the crop, will not be renewed in 1928, according to an 
official announcement of the California Peach Growers. 
In outlining a policy for 1928, this organization brand- 
ed the plan as unsatisfactory and neither practical nor 
desirable. The announcement went on to state that all 
are agreed that the disnosal of surnlus tonnage by re- 
ducing the crop through rigid grading, thus eliminat- 
ing the least desirable peaches, is sound business, but 
that the plan must be changed so that growers may be 
relieved of the excessive costs they were put to in mak- 
ine deliveries last season. It is pointed out by associ- 
ation officials that while returns on last year’s crop 
were the lowest and least profitable of any year since 
1915, the experience has not been without its benefits. 
First, it should prove a check on further plantings, 
which have been heavy in recent years. and second, the 
need of organization has been emphasized. 

Several conferences of peach growers have already 
been held to discuss ways and means of marketing the 
1928 crop at a profit and other gatherings will be held 
at an early date in order that a definite plan may be 
decided upon well in advance of the canning season. A 
committee representing growers and canners met with 
Wells A. Sherman, chief of the State Division of Mar- 
kets, at Sacramento the last week in the year to con- 
sider a plan evolved by this State official. This plan 


provides for inspection and grading by a neutral 
agency, preferably the State; a mutual agreement 
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upon the proper size of the pack, determined by the 
hold-over and probable capacity of the market; joint 
agreement upon the opening or minimum quotations; 
a neutral audit of stock and sales records, and finally 
a division of returns after a deduction of minimum 
costs to growers and canners. Mr. Sherman suggested 
that in the final division of the profits, the growers 
should receive more than 50 per cent, since they assume 
the risk. Leading growers express the opinion that 
advertising is essential in solving the problems faced 
by the canning peach industry, but also express the 
opinion that an attempt along this line would be un- 
wise until producers have obtained the confidence of 
consumers by rigid standardization and truthful label- 
ing. 

Coast Notes—California’s fig industry, which has 
been coming to the front at a rapid rate in recent years, 
faces a serious problem in the high percentage of spoil- 
age in the fruit. State agricultural officials have made 
an investigation of this phase of fruit production and 
have made recommendations for remedying the 
trouble. Growers are being advised to destroy all un- 
necessary Caprifig trees and to keep these away from 
Missions, Kadotas and Adriatics. Decaped fruit and 
old dried fruit should be destroyed. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
officially gone on record as being opposed to congres- 
sional action to exclude farm laborers from Mexico. 
In a resolution adopted by this organization the senti- 
ment was expressed that sudden stoppage of such labor 
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would create a dangerous situation for the agricultural 
interests of the State. 

That the Japanese canned crab industry is not in 
the best of shape and that a carry-over of 100,000 cases 
is in sight, is suggested by San Francisco importers in 
close touch with the situation in Nippon. A plan has 
been advanced, backed by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to form a floating cannery company to be owned jointly 
by the fifteen concerns in the business. The output of 
canned crab has more than trebled in the past three 
years, and with fifteen concerns competing for the bus- 
iness, it has been found impossible to hold prices on a 
profitable scale. The government has taken a hand in 
the matter to prevent excessive hauls of crab and to 
avoid, if possible, an economic loss such as promises to 
come in the wake of cut-throat competition. 

The plant of the Arthur Anderson Fish Company 
at Reedsport, Ore., is to be rebuilt. 

The Hull Canning Company has been incorporated 
at Port Orchard, Wash., with a capital stock of $5,000, 
by Lloyd Hull, F. E. Langer and E. S. Howe. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Haiku 
Fruit and Packing Co., Ltd., will be held at the office 
of the company, Haiku, Maui, T. H., on February 23, 
when directors for the ensuing term will be elected. 

The heaviest rains in twenty-five years have vis- 
ited the Hawaiian Islands, doing an immense amount 
of good. The artesian basins have been filled, reser- 
voirs are overflowing and the mountain forests are ex- 
uding water like a sponge. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Campaign for Nullification of Consent Decree Opens as Charles Evans Hughes Appears 
Before U. S. Supreme Court on Behalf of Swift and Armour Defendants—Grocers 
Review Case and Line Up Forces to Maintain Decree’s Integrity—Further 
Reforms in California Dried Fruit Contracts Demanded by Buyer— 

Canned Foods Census Meets With Approval of Distributors— 

Retailers Feel Urge to Combine Buying Activities. 


ONSENT DECREE—tThe opening gun in the famous pack- 
C ers’ consent decree case was filed last week when Charles 

Evan Hughes, as counsel for Armour & Co. and Swift & 
Co., appeared before the United States Supreme Court and ar- 
gued for an order vacating the decree, and having it declared 
null and void. The plea was based on the contention that the 
court in which the decree was originally entered in 1920 did not 
have jurisdiction, and was without power to sanction the entry 
of such a decree. 

As the famous “packers’ consent decree” reaches its final 
phase before the United States Supreme Court all interests in- 
volved are lining up for the struggle. 

In a summary of the situation the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association says: “Brief by your counsel is being filed. The 
oral argument will take place early in January in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, after almost seven years of litiga- 
tion in the lower courts. The highest court earlier in the fall 
ordered the entire record brought before it, instead of merely 
answering certified questions propounded by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia dealing with technical ques- 
tions of practice and procedure. In 1919 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, acting under order of President Wilson, made a lengthy 
report after a most searching examination upon all phases of the 
meat-packing industry as conducted by the so-called ‘Big Five.’ 
It drew sharp attention in this report to the great tendency of 
this giant group to dominate not only the meat-packing indus- 
try, but all other foods as well. The publication of the com- 
mission’s report startled the country by declaring the danger of 
this movement to the independent men in business. Public 
opinion was aroused. The Department of Justice, which had 


during a long period of years made various investigations and 
instituted proceedings of one kind and another against certain 
of these powerful interests under the anti-trust laws, was also 
during a part of 1919 conducting grand jury investigations in 
both New York and Chicago. The packers, in February, 1920, 
voluntarily consented to the entry of this now famous packers’ 
consent decree, in which they agreed unequivocally to withdraw 
from the manufacture and sale of a wide line of food products 
unrelated to the business of slaughtering and preparing meats 
for the market. The decree was then hailed enthusiastically by 
the public press as a great victory of the Government. A prin- 
ciple of public policy was at stake. Was it in the public inter- 
est to permit such gigantic aggregations of capital, however 
well intentioned, to dominate the food table of the country ?! 
Was in in the public interest that such organizations should 
dominate a large part of the food supply? Was the indepen- 
dence and initiative of individual merchants throughout the 
country to be thus handicapped? In 1921 it was discovered by 
your counsel that the Attorney General and the different packers 
were negotiating between themselves for either the modification 
or setting aside of this decree. The National Association was 
vigilant. The matter was again brought promptly into the court, 
and then the National Association, by its importunities and ar- 
guments, obtained a public hearing. Nullification was defeated. 
Since that time the controversy has waged in the courts of the 
District of Columbia. The present administration of the United 
States Department of Justice emphatically declares itself in 
support of the decree, and is striving to sustain it. Throughout 
this period the Associatiion, which intervened on the side of the 
Government, has continued in the fight, with the one and single 
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purpose of having the decree sustained exactly as it was accepted 
and agreed to by the packers themselves in open court. ‘his 
vital case has dragged through the courts for so many years that 
the public, and even the trade, are not so alive to its import- 
ance and to the great principle involved as they were following 
the publication of the Federal Trade Commission’s report to 
President Wilson and the announcement by Attorney General 
Palmer of the decree following the investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Yet the decree is as important as ever. It 
is a guarantee of liberty and freedom to independent American 
business engaged in the food fields and a symbol of the Gov- 
ernment’s declared intention to safeguard that freedom in every 
American industry. This fight, so long waged by the National 
Association on the side of the Government, has at last reached 
our highest court, which will decide whether the efforts of the 
packers to nullify their expressed agreement with the people of 
the United States, under seal of the court, shall succeed.” 

Dried Fruit Contracts—The long-smoldering question of 
dried fruit contracts used by California packers is apparently 
coming to a show-down. Eastern jobbers, notably the New 
York trade, for some time past have demanded revisions in the 
form of documents used in making sales by the California pack- 
ers, and have been negotiating through the Dried Fruit Associ- 
ation of New York for such a change, with little success as yet. 
As a result of a visit to California by a committee representing 
the New York trade, a number of minor revisions were recently 
made, but the contract form still fails to suit a majority of the 
buyers. The Dried Fruit Association of California is reported 
conferring with the United States Department of Agriculture in 
an effort to develop a standardized form of trade terms and 
practices. The chief complaint voiced by the buyers is that the 
present contract does not specify the district in which the fruit 
involved is produced. Certain types of dried fruits, notably 
raisins and peaches, have greater value if produced in certain 
districts which produce what the trade regards as a higher 
quality than the general output of California. When dried 
prunes are sold, the district in which the fruit is produced is al- 
ways specified, some districts commanding a premium over oth- 
ers because of superior quality. Dried fruit operators are work- 
ing on a much narrower profit than in former years, and the 
market is more competitive than ever, making it necessary for 
the jobber to conduct his buying operations with the utmost 
care if he is to “meet competition” and still show a prfit on his 
operations. Clarification of the situation, buyers believe, can 
come only through the adoption of standards and the practice 
of quoting out dried fruit not only at a price, but from a speci- 
fied production and shipping point, so that the buyer can know 
in advance just what he may expect when his shipment arrives. 

The Canned Foods Census—Support for the Federal Canned 
Foods Census, which is expected to get under way, has been 
forthcoming from all of the major factors in the canned foods 
industry. In a joint statement issued to members by the Na- 
tional Canners, American Wholesale Grocers, National Whole- 
sale Grocers and National Chain Store Grocers Associations, the 
idea is outlined as follows: “The Bureau of the Census has 
agreed to undertake a semi-annual canvass of canners, wholesale 
distributors and chain store grocers for the purpose of collect- 
ing and compiling statistics showing stocks of canned peas, 
corn and tomatoes on hand as of June 30 and December 31 of 
each year. The first canvass will be made in January, 1928. In- 
formation furnished by individual firms will in no case be dis- 
closed by the Bureau. The compilations from the individual 
reports will be made available to all interests at the same time. 
The Bureau now makes an annual canvass of canners to ascer- 
tain their production, but no data with regard to accumulated 
stocks are available. Production figures alone are of consider- 
able value, but far from adequate as an index of conditions in 
the industry and trade until they are supplemented by statistics 
on stocks on hand. As the proposed canvass is to be made at 
the time at which inventories are usually taken, it is believed 
that both canners and distributors can supply the required in- 
formation with very little additional work and without incon- 
venience. The success of this new work undertaken by the Cen- 
sus Bureau for the canned foods industry and trade will be di- 
rectly dependent on the degree of co-operation shown by canners, 
wholesale distributors and chain store grocers.” 

Leaders in the industry have long endeavored to get the Bu- 
reau to undertake collection of the data on the “big three” can- 
ned foods staples, and are doing everything in their power to 
get their associates to co-operate in every way for the success 
of the gathering of this data. 

Canned Foods Freights—The railroads, steamship lines and 
I. C. C. have won the first round in the efforts made during re- 
cent months for a reduction in the canned foods freight rates 
from Pacific Coast points of origin to the East and South. Ac- 
cording to R. H. Rowe, secretary of the American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, “You are aware of the fact that railroads 
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engaged in hauling canned foods from the Pacific Coast, by 
tariffs filed to become effective May 16, 1927, sought to make the 
rate thereon 90c per 100 pounds in carloads of 60,000 pounds, a 
reduction of 15¢ from the existing rate of $1.05. On protests 
by Intercoastal Steamship lines and various port cities, the 90c 
rate was suspended pending hearing and decision by the Com- 
mission. At the hearing in Chicago this summer we contended 
for the 10c rate, and advised you of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission condemning the reduced rate, or- 
dering its cancellation without prejudice to the railroad’s right 
to establish in lieu thereof a rate of 98c. The railroads do not 
choose to avail themselves of the authority extended to them in 
that decision to make effective the 98c rate, as will be noted 
from the wording of a circular letter issued by the Agent for 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, as follows: “With refer- 
ence to Commission’s order in I. & S. Docket 2209 covering rate 
on canned goods from Pacific Coast shipping points to Eastern 
destinations. Further consideration has been given to this sub- 
ject by the interested carriers, and no change in the present 
rate, $1.05 per 100 lbs., will be made on canned goods for this 
year’s business. This subject will be given further consideration 
next March, with a view to determining what, if any, changes 
will be made in the rates for the 1928 pack.” The American 
Wholesale Grocers Association will be represented at the March 
hearings on the subject, and it is expected that other interested 
parties in the canned foods business will also plan to make an 
appearance. 


Retailers’ Buying Combine—The trend towards centraliza- 
tion of the buying power in the grocery industry, which made 
its first real start during 1927, and promises to show consider- 
able expansion this year, has enveloped the retail end of the busi- 
ness. A definite movemert is on foot at present looking to the 
organization of a national grouv of retailer-owned wholesale 
grocery concerns. The plan, which is being pushed by H. L. 
Sorenson, of the United Groceries. Inc., San Francisco: J. C. 
Westfall, Associated Grocers, Inc., St. Louis, and Harry Martin, 
Minneapolis Allied Grocers, Inc., is for a nation-wide amalga- 
mation of houses of this type, with every effort made to exclude 
any concerns in which wholesale grocers hold any interest. 
Houses eligible are those entirely retailer-owned. having a ware- 
house and carrying a stock of merchandise. with all so-called 
buying groups eliminated from the plan. While the actual pur- 
poses of the proposed new combine are not stated by the spon- 
sors of the movement, it is evident that the retailers are deter- 
mined to keep abreast of the times in the grocery field and put 
their buying operations on a par with those of chain store gro- 
cery concerns and wholesale grocers’ buvine groups. It is ex- 
pected that managers of a number of leading retailer-owned 
wholesale grocery concerns will meet shortly to complete pre- 
liminarv organization plans, and that the nroposed new com- 
bine will be an actuality before the year-end. 


A COMBINATION OF BIG SEED HOUSES 
( Continued from page 14 ) 


to that same sort of respectful and honorable treatment which 
has characterized the conduct of the three comvanies hereto- 
fore, for we can assure you that the same men are going to 
continue to conduct the business and are not going to forsake 
in their new association together those principles and policies 
which have been the foundation of the success of the individual 
jcompanies. 

The 1927 commitments will be fully discharged by each of 
the three compapnies. It will, therefore, be appreciated if all 
correspondence with respect to existine contracts be addressed 
to the individual companies. Indeed, it would be well to con- 
tinue to use the old addresses until you receive other notice. 


We shall thoroughly appreciate a continuance of your con- 
fidence and patronage, and if we have ever deserved them in the 
past, we shall assuredly more fully deserve them in the future 
because of the combining of our resources, experience and ef- 
fort, every ounce of which we pledge you will be devoted to the 
utmost protection of your interests in so far as they are en- 
trusted to our care in connection with your supply of quality 
seeds. 

David D. Rowlands, John H. Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

Arthur B. Clark, The Everett B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, 
Connecticut. 


Calvin N. Keeney, F. Taylor Woodruff, N. B. Keeney & Son; 
Inc., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Will Next January Tell 
A Different Story? 


A new year is with us. 
Last year’s mistakes are 


history. They should 
not be repeated this 
year. 


Does your balance sheet show a reason- 
able profit on last year’s operations? 
Does it show volume with an unsatis fac- 
tory margain of profit ? 


Perhaps labor costs were too high? Per- 
haps fuel bills were out of proporation? 


The A-B One Man Cookroom will reduce 
both. It is alabor-saver. It saves ten 
men. All labor from closing machine to 
warehouse is saved. It saves half the 
steam you now use in heating up and 
cooling down retorts. A-B is always at 
sterlilizing temperature. It saves fuel. 


Install A-B in your plant. 


It will pay 
for itself in a few months. 


With A-B you will show a bigger balance 
next January. 


See the A-B display in Booth 15 at the 
National Convention held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, January 23 to 27. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dfilon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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SMILE AWHILE | 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 4 


THE HABIT 
“I’d like to be cremated, but I’m sure my wife 
would object.” 
“Why so?” 
“She’s always complaining about my leaving my 
ashes around.” 


HARD GOING 
The bashful young man was taking a young girl 
to supper. While seated cozily at the table on the 
porch of the country inn, she said: 
“Oh, Harold, did you hear that chimney swallow?” 
“That wasn’t the chimney,” said Harold, blushing, 
“that was me.” 


HIS SYSTEM 
Cyrus—Why do you feed your pigs one day and 
starve ’em the next, Hy? 


Hiram—Because I like a streak of fat equally di- 
vided with some lean. 


CALLED 
An American actor sat in a Paris cafe and wrote 
to his wife in Indiana: 
“T have been in Paris two weeks and have not 
taken a drink.”’ 
Just then an American orchestra struck up, “My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.” 


INNOCENCE IS BLISS 
Father (reading a letter from his son at college) — 
John says he’s got a beautiful lamp from boxing. 
Mother—I just knew he’d win something in his 
athletics. 


TRY IT 

“Doctor, can you cure me of snoring? I snore so 
loudly I awaken myself.” 

“In that case I would advise you to sleep in an- 
other room.” 

GOOD ENUF FOR MOVIES 

He had finally arranged everything. He would 
make one last call—would tell her he still loved her— 
would swallow acid, and die writhing in her arms! How 
sorry she would be! With tears blinding his eyes he 
put the fatal vial in his pocket, rushed down the stairs 


—tripped over his little sister’s kiddie car and broke 
his—neck. 


TERRIBLE 
“Did Loretta ever tell you about her being chewed 
up by a tiger once?” 
“No, but she told me about the time she was eaten 
by cannibals!” 


HERE’S HOW 
Dentist (to very talkative Bertha)—Open your 
mouth and shut up. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Heuses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
errs Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Wire, Scalding, Picking, Bitc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 


La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, a 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. "See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co. ., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
“eee Machine Works, Westminster, 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets 
Buckets, ‘Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, 
phi. Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Wheeling Can "Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. | 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for detalis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Inc., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicag 

Capping Steels, Sewing. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
poe. Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
K. Robins & Co., "Baltimore. 
Corp.. Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
K. Robins & Co. , Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair: Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chic 
Cleaning and Washi ing “Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery 
Cleaning Machines, Can. “Bee Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EB. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn N.Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Ger Chicago, Tl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarbure, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

* COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp *Co., 

K. Robins & Co., Balt — 
Corp., 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin- Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chi cago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. ¥. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Com 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 


(Boxes, Bottle Wra poor. Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper , Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Gums ers. 


Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ae Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CRATES, Iron Precess. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
-~ Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sells Corp. Chicago. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kra 


ut Machi. 
String Bean. See Suing 
cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can C N 
Southern Can Ce., 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 


Dies, Can. See Coen Mch 
Machines Seo Closing 


ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balt 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. ene 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


ins & , Inc., Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanke 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Co., ion Jose, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ions 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., aiaieene: 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi cago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Fert Falls, N. Y. 
& Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
oe and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. — San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N.Y, 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning an “Grading 

Machinery, Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Makers’ M 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Su 


GENERAL AGENTS for sail Mfrs 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Generators, Mlectrie. See Meters. 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudier “> N. Y. 

Sprague- s cago. 
Governors, Steam. See Power Piant uip. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea ae ea See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


eago. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. . 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins ~ > 
rague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Bnameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

. KE. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. i 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Pred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, a. 
Merral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

vert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

. J. Kittredge 0., 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Ete. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
he Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
oo. Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Boerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons o., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
8: 
ackers’ Cans. ee Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Cents. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNER®’. 
Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
A4yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Serlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Spracue-Selis Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. achek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Pesach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 

PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chic 


ago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. - 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., urg, Wis 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. Sea Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 

nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Pa. ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.. Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EB. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mechy. Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sineclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. wy" Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
prague-Sells cago. 
Sorters, Pea. Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes. 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type. 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, Glass Lined, 8tee]. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 
Vv 


ce. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Bve here. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. rp., Cedarburg, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speee 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems 
See Tanks, ‘ood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., Wyandette, Mich. F 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 


Baltimore, Maryland 


makers Brown & Sharpe. 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045”’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
ean be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitt 
im 
a 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


On the Continental’s 
bottom of Certificate 
every can— of Value 


Coast to Coast 


Continental 
Can 
Company 


INC. 


See us at the National Convention 


